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HE Parliamentary Session has reopened very 

I" quietly. The public—except that small sec- 
tion of it that is interested in Departmental 
affairs—has hardly been made aware that legislators 
are back from their holidays. Meanwhile the sands of 
the Parliament Act are running out ; on Monday week 
a month will have passed since the Home Rule Bill was 
sent to the House of Lords, and thereafter at whatever 
moment and for whatever cause the Session comes to an 
end the measure will automatically become law. There 
is still talk of immediate “ conversations ” to take place 
before the Amending Bill is introduced in the House of 
Lords, but it is perfectly clear that at the moment 
negotiations cannot lead anywhere, even to the begin- 
nings of an agreement. It is not that Mr. Redmond and 
Sir Edward Carson are less willing than they were to 
compromise, but that it has become increasingly clear 
that they are neither of them plenipotentiaries, and 
cannot move a step nearer each other without a new 
mandate from their supporters. It is literally true that 
the issue has got to be settled by the Irish people them- 
selves; and it appears that matters will have to be 
brought to a definite crisis, not at Westminster, but in 
Ireland, before they will declare their real minds and 
enable their leaders to negotiate with a reasonable 
certainty of not being promptly repudiated. In these 
circumstances even the coming debates in the House 
of Lords lose much of their significance. The interesting 
question is not what Lord Lansdowne thinks or may be 
prepared to concede, but how and on what grounds the 
two volunteer armies are prepared to act. 








Whatever may be thought of the National Volunteers 
—the “* Southern Army ’’—no one can question the spon- 
taneity of the movement. Indeed, although the Parlia- 
mentary Party is now fully and definitely committed to 
its support, there is no doubt that it has been a con- 
siderable source of embarrassment to Mr. Redmond. He 
has even felt it necessary to issue a manifesto declaring 
his adhesion to the policy of drilling and arming in 
defence of Home Rule, and his intention of practically 
taking over the control of the organisation on behalf of 
the Parliamentary Party. In some ways this is a pity, 
since the national and non-political character of the new 
volunteer force has given it a moral influence which once 
it is definitely associated with “the Party ’’ must to 
some extent be lost. The hope, too, of a union of the 
Northern and Southern “armies’’ may be destroyed. 
This hope, wild though it may be, has found a certain 
amount of expression, and has already produced a better 
feeling in Ireland. A case has been reported of detach- 
ments of the two forces having agreed to share a certain 
store of rifles between them rather than allow them to 
be delivered up to the British authorities. Very likely 
the story is apocryphal, but it is not incredible. At 
all events, the birth and the rapid development of the 
Southern force have done a great deal to mitigate in 
English eyes the prospective horrors of “ civil war.” 


* * * 


The French Ministerial changes are at first sight a 
paradox. The recent General Election increased the 
strength of the Left in the Chamber ; yet its outcome is 
the resignation of the Doumergue Cabinet, which was 
pretty strongly Radical, and the formation by M. Ribot 
of a Ministry which in English (though not in French) 
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parlance might be termed Conservative. The explana- 
tion is, however, not far to seek. The increases on the 
Left went almost entirely to the United Socialists, who 
are no help to Cabinet-makers, since they will not 
regularly support any non-Socialist Government, and 
are far too weak to form one of their own. Ministers 
must still be drawn from the groups and parties com- 
posing the so-called “ Republican Party,”’ which, owing 
to the growth of the Extreme Right as well as of the 
Extreme Left, now includes scarcely more than two- 
thirds of the Chamber. These two-thirds, though much 
divided and cross-divided into political and personal 
followings, may be more or less bisected into camps, the 
one advanced, the other conservative ; the former being 
rather the stronger in numbers, the latter in personnel. 
A Ministry relying on the two alike has become almost 
impossible since the fusion of the majority of the 
advanced camp in a United Socialistic-Radical Party. 
It must be based on one or the other. 


* * * 


When the stopgap Doumergue Cabinet resigned, the 
President’s first course, in view of the Left’s electoral 
victories, was to see whether a Ministry could be formed 
based on the advanced camp. He invited M. Viviani, 
the leading advanced member of the outgoing Cabinet, 
to form one. M. Viviani failed, because a large section 
of the United Socialistic-Radical Party refused to sup- 
port him unless he would rescind the Three Years’ 
Service Law. His Ministry could not have done this 
and lived, since the Chamber contains a majority for 
the Law ; and so the demand of the Socialistic Radicals 
made it impossible for him or any other politician need- 
ing their votes to form a Government. The President 
turned therefore to the more conservative camp; but 
its leaders were scarcely less reluctant to take office, 
owing to their numerical weakness in the Chamber. 
Finally they consented to do so under the exgis of the 
venerable M. Ribot. The new Ministry includes two 
imposing figureheads, in the persons of the Premier and 
M. Léon Bourgeois, and two clever politicians, in those 
of M. Delcassé and M. Jean Dupuy, besides others of 
high Parliamentary standing. But its position must be 
very precarious ; for whenever the Socialists and the 
advanced Republicans vote solidly against it, it can only 
be saved by the support of the reactionary Right. 

* * * 


While the mediators continue their good offices 
between President Wilson and President Huerta at 
Niagara, the one-sidedness of the American intervention 
in Mexico has been illustrated by a controversy over the 
importation of arms. When the United States seized 
Vera Cruz and made virtual war on the Huertists, the 
most effective part of its programme was the intercep- 
tion of two ships, one British and one German, laden 
with munitions of war for Huerta. The result was that 
the Huertist forces for want of powder and shot gave 
way before the rebls in every quarter ; and in particular 
the latter captured Tampico, because the Huertist gun- 
boats ran short of ammunition to prevent them from 
crossing the river. As soon as the rebels held the port, 
the Americans allowed war stores to be shipped to it. 
Meanwhile the truce had been proclaimed, to which the 





ae 


United States and the Huertists are parties, while the 
rebels refused to be, and which therefore suspends the 
international war while permitting the civil war to con- 
tinue. The next stage was that President Huerta 
received a shipload of German ammunition ; and the 
next, that he re-armed his gunboats and ordered them 
to Tampico to intercept the munitions which the rebels 
were expecting from New York. Plainly he was within 
his rights; but the United States at once intervened 
with a threat, to which he had to give way. The action 
of Washington, taken together with that of the rebels 
(who wholly defy the mediators and have proclaimed 
Carranza President), is barely intelligible, unless Dr, 
Wilson’s programme is now limited to helping Carranza 
and Villa to master Mexico, and acquiescing when they 
have done so. That course would gratify the Standard 
Oil Company ; but one can see nothing else in its favour. 
It would create a difficult situation for diplomacy, and 
not least for our own. 


* * * 


On Monday the Italian Trade Unions ordered a general 
strike throughout Italy as a protest against the killing 
of two persons and the wounding of five in a crowd of 
Anarchist and Republican demonstrators at Ancona on 
Sunday evening. The demonstrators, numbering about 
five hundred, attempted to march into the city after 
holding a meeting outside. They came into conflict 
with a force of carabinieri and police who attempted to 
stop them. The commanding officer thereupon gave 
the order to fire, and one volley was directed actually 
into the crowd, with the fatal results mentioned above. 
The general strike seems to have been fairly effective 
in some towns, but the railways were not stopped. The 
demonstrations in connection with the strike led to 
further loss of life and many serious injuries among the 
workmen in Turin and Florence. The General Federa- 
tion of Labour ordered the strike to cease on Wednesday, 
the Government having, it is reported, promised to 
punish the offending carabinieri. There is, at all 
events, one clear moral to be drawn from the affair 
—namely, the criminal folly of allowing firearms to be 
used in labour disturbances, even where it is necessary 
to employ troops. 


* * * 


The militant suffragists have certainly utilised to the 
utmost the temporary waning of public interest in the 
Irish crisis. The newspapers have been full every day 
of their doings and sayings, and it looks as if the Govern- 
ment will be driven, if not to make some new effort to 
suppress them, at all events to create the appearance 
of doing so. Rumour has had it that the new effort 
is to take the form of prosecuting subscribers to militant 
funds. We can imagine no step more certain to prove 
futile and to end in an undignified fiasco. Quite apart 
from the consideration that the flow of anonymous 
subscriptions would inevitably be stimulated, it is worth 
remembering that it is constitutional agitation, not 
militancy, that needs large financial resources. To 
create an uproar in a church, to deface a masterpiece, 
or to “insult the King” costs practically nothing in 
terms of cash. The fact remains that the present state 
of affairs is perfectly intolerable, and that the Govern- 
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ment, by its faltering and its evasions, is at least as 
much responsible for it as is Mrs. Pankhurst. There 
are only two conceivable ways of putting an end to this 
epidemic of hysterical lawlessness. One is to keep the 
women under lock and key regardless of consequences, 
and the other is to concede their demands. The Govern- 
ment has tacitly confessed that it dare not adopt the 
former course, and that confession carries with it an 
admission of the justice of the women’s claim and an 
invitation to them to continue their campaign of 


outrage. : 
* * * 


The national executive committees of the various 
Unions involved in the London building-trade dispute 
are now endeavouring to end the strike and avert the 
possibility of a national lock-out. They have, in spite 
of protests from the London Building Industries’ Fede- 
ration, entered into negotiations with the National 
Conciliation Board and with the London employers, 
but have not succeeded in inducing the latter to modify 
in any essential particular the terms they had already 
proposed. The principal concession is the establishment 
of a uniform code of overtime regulations for all trades. 
This will give the labourers the benefit of overtime rates 
(instead of ordinary pay) for the first two hours after 
the normal working day. In other respects there is 
little difference between the terms now proposed and 
those rejected by the men a fortnight ago. However, 
the national executives are insisting on another ballot 
being taken. There is not at the moment any sign of 
a new factor which will induce the men to change their 
minds on the question of agreeing to work with non- 
unionists. The suffering amongst the families of many 
of the strikers is extreme, and we heartily commend 
to our readers the support of the relief fund of which 
the Treasurer is Mr. J. A. Dawes, M.P., 71 Kennington 
Park Road, S.E. 

*” * * 

The Postmaster-General made two important an- 
nouncements in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
night, one on the immediate problem arising out of 
the agitation against the Holt Report, and the other on 
the question of the future method to be adopted in 
dealing with the claims of all classes of Government 
servants. In connection with the former matter he 
stated that the Government proposed to accept a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s that a committee 
of five should be appointed consisting of one representa- 
tive from the Post Office, one from the Treasury 
and two representatives of the postal servants, with a 
chairman selected by the Board of Trade, to report 
as to what further adjustments, if any, should be made 
in the proposals of the Holt Report, over and above 
the concessions already made by the late Postmaster- 


General. 
x * * 


More important from the point of view of the per- 
manent solution of the special problems of State employ- 
ment was Mr. Hobhouse’s intimation that the Govern- 
ment has accepted the principle that there shall be some 
authority standing between the House of Commons and 
the employees to consider their pay and conditions of 
service. 


Either a Royal Commission or a parliamentary 


committee is to be appointed to consider the exact form 
which this tribunal should take. This proposal will no 
doubt meet with the approval of all parties. The 
experiment of enquiries into the conditions of the 
postal service by House of Commons Committees has 
revealed clearly enough the disadvantages of this pro- 
cedure. But, as the Postmaster-General pointed out, 
the House of Commons cannot be released from its 
ultimate responsibility in these matters, and until the 
principle of a really adequate living wage for Govern- 
ment servants is conceded (instead of a minimum of 
22s. or 23s.), there is a great deal to be said for the 
application in certain directions of what Mr. Hobhouse 
referred to as “ intolerable political pressure.” 
* * * 

We commend to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to all interested in the bettering of the conditions 
of child-birth, the report just published by the Glasgow 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Society on the results 
of the Maternity Benefit. This detailed judgment of 
some two hundred practising doctors and maternity 
institutions concludes (i) that the hygienic improvement 
effected by the unsupervised and unconditional money 
payments is very problematical ; (ii) that the additional 
provision actually made for the needs of the mother 
and infant amounts, on the whole, to comparatively 
little ; and (iii) that hardly any medical or midwifery 
assistance is being, in fact, given over and above what 
was previously obtained ; whilst only about a third of 
the deponents thought that Maternity Benefit had 
in any way “ favoured the comfort and safety of mother 
and child.”” In view of the fact that the Cabinet has 
apparently not yet decided what shape to give to the 
new Grant in Aid of the provision for Maternity and 
Pregnancy, for which the House of Commons has 
blindly voted the necessary revenue in advance, this 
grave report ought to make even Mr. Masterman pause 
before shovelling out more money to the approved 
societies. Is it too late to insist that any Grant out 
of the taxes tor Pregnancy and Maternity ought to 
be co-ordinating, not dissipating—ought, therefore, to 
be linked up with the existing Public Health work of 
notification and health visiting and maternity clinics ; 
retaining, perhaps, as regards insured persons, the 
co-operation of the Insurance Committees as for Sana- 
torium Benefit, but making the new Grant an instru- 
ment for securing everywhere to every family (not 
merely to the small minority of insured wives) really 
adequate provision for the expectant mother, for child- 
birth, and for infancy. 

* * * 

A considerable advance towards cheap justice for 
poor people is made by the new Order of the Supreme 
Court, which came into force this week. Scotland has 
long had a fairly satisfactory system; but in England 
the procedure in forma pauperis, which was the poor 
litigant’s only avenue to the High Court (failing a 
speculative solicitor), had so many drawbacks as to be 
seldom used. Probably few people but those who have 
acted as Poor Man’s Lawyer at a social settlement have 
any conception of the amount of hardship consequently 
entailed on the English working and lower middle 


classes. The new Order, under Lord Haldane’s influence, 
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assimilates the English procedure to the Scottish. Two 
lists are to be drawn up, each including both solicitors 
and counsel. The members of the first list act much 
like the Poor Man’s Lawyer; they tell the would-be 
litigant whether he has a case. If they certify that 
he has, he can claim to have it fought by a solicitor 
and counsel from the second list. Counsel are to be 
unpaid in all cases; but a fund is being raised by 
subscription towards paying the solicitors, who also, 
where money has been recovered, are to have a limited 
claim on it for costs. 
* * * 

The annual Consul-General’s Report for Egypt, recently 
issued, is on the whole an optimistic record of substantial 
progress. Here and there Lord Kitchener’s words have 
the despotic touch. His comments on representative 
institutions, and especially his reference to “ carpet- 
baggers”” in connection with the elections, are some- 
what chilly; and the provision of “a wholesome 
deterrent to would-be criminals ” in the form of deporta- 
tion to the Sudan is in the well-known Kitchener 
tradition. But Lord Kitchener’s obvious virtues are 
conspicuously active; the body of the report is per- 
meated by interest in, and resolute determination to 
promote, the material welfare of the people; and the 
remarks on public health are especially sound and 
encouraging. Lord Kitchener is willing and eager 
to spend money on hospitals, but he recognises that 
prevention is better than cure and research a necessary 
preliminary to prevention. The new Board of Health 
which is being formed will, he says, “ enable the Public 
Health Department to take up the investigation of 
the more prevalent diseases, such as ankylostomiasis 
and bilharziasis, which are so widely disseminated 
throughout the Delta and cripple so large a percentage 
of the population.” What with the campaign against 
these diseases and pellagra, the improvements in sani- 
tation, and the education of midwives and mothers, 
the Administration is making a systematic attack on 
the death-rate which ought to produce substantial 
results. 

** * * 

By the courtesy of the Government of Bombay, we 
have received a copy of the first issue of a new periodical 
which it is publishing, entitled The Blue Book Quarterly. 
We need hardly explain to our readers that this publi- 
cation consists of a series of reviews of the various 
reports and official papers issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment on much the same lines as we have adopted with 
regard to Parliamentary publications in our own BLUE 
Book SupPLEMENT. We do not think we presume too 
far in regarding this venture as a very sincere form of 
flattery of ourselves, and we should like in return to 
congratulate the Bombay authorities on their enterprise. 
We will not pretend that we want the Home Government 
to exhibit similar enterprise in this particular matter, 
but we should unfeignedly be glad if at some time 
in the near future we were able to congratulate it on 
making better arrangements than exist at present for 
the distribution and sale of Blue Books, so that the 
utmost advantage might be taken of the increased and 
systematic publicity which our efforts have done at 
least something to secure. 


AN INEPT DECISION 


HE position of the wage-earner, in relation to 
the organisation and direction of industry, js 
a problem which, brought to the surface by 
the wave of Syndicalism which has lately swept over 
the world of socialist thought, is now exercising the 
minds of a great many persons hitherto unaware that 
any such problem exists. It is true that up to the pre- 
sent the discussion has raged mainly amongst middle- 
class “ intellectuals,” and has hardly in this country 
stirred even the upper fringe of the working class itself ; 
but that is not preventing the question being raised in a 
more or less practical form in various directions. It was 
raised, though rather as shadow than as substance, in the 
recent contract between the London Building Industries 
Federation and the Theosophical Society ; it is raised 
in the Nationalisation of Railways Bill lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Chiozza Money and a group of Liberal 
and Labour Members; and it has been raised in a very 
practical form in the negotiations between the Post- 
master-General and his employees. 

The provisions of the Nationalisation of Railways Bill 
in this connection are very interesting. The ultimate 
responsibility for the national railway system is to be 
placed upon the Minister for Posts and Railways, but the 
immediate control of everything connected with the 
actual working of the system is to be in the hands of a 
“Railway Board ” of four members. There is also to 
be an advisory body called the “ Railway Council,” to 
advise upon “all questions of general improvements, 
reductions and increases of rates, of fares, wages,” ete. 
This latter body is to consist of one representative 
appointed by each county or county borough council, 
six representatives of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, six representatives of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, and twelve representatives of the 
Trade Union Congress. It is specially provided that 
railway servants shall be eligible to serve on the Council. 
In the first instance the four members of the “ Railway 
Board ”’ are to be appointed by the Government, and are 
to hold office for five years; but after that they are 
to be elected by the “ Railway Council.’ Moreover, the 
decisions of the “ Railway Council ” are, subject to the 
approval of the Minister for Posts and Railways, to be 
binding upon the “ Railway Board.” We are far from 
being confident that these proposals are the best that 
can be devised for harmonising the clash of interests 
between the State, the workers, and the users of the 
railways ; particularly are we doubtful of the wisdom 
of inviting Trade Union leaders to immerse themselves 
in the details of rates, fares, by-laws, and general 
finance with which the “ Railway Council ”’ will have 
to deal. Trade Union leaders are elected for @ 
specifie purpose, namely, that of representing the 
interests of their fellow wage-earners ; and the whole 
of their time and energy ought to be devoted to 
fulfilling that duty—the only one which they are 
specially qualified to fulfil. But at least we have 


here a recognition of the problem. The framers of the 
Bill have realised that some means must be found of 
enabling the workers to make their voice heard im 
the management of the service upon which they 
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are wholly dependent, and to which they devote their 
lives. 

In this respect Mr. Chiozza Money and his backers 
are, it is clear, far in advance of the Postmaster-General. 
A deputation from the postal workers’ unions recently 
urged Mr. Hobhouse to agree to the establishment of a 
committee representing the societies and the Departments 
for the purpose of dealing with all questions connected 
with the demarcation of duties as between different 
grades. This is an extremely important question in all 
industries, but in industries like the Post Office and the 
railways, which by their very nature involve the organi- 
sation of labour in a complicated hierarchy of grades, 
it has a particularly direct bearing upon the standard of 
life and general status of the worker; for it is possible, 
by assigning to a lower grade work hitherto done by a 
higher grade, to defeat the purpose of an increase in 
wages or an improvement of conditions. The total 
amount paid in wages to all grades may actually be 
decreased, whilst the workers in the lower grade find 
their prospects of promotion completely nullified. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the apprehensions of various 
grades of both postal and railway workers have been 
aroused in this connection. For some months after the 
settlement of the railway strike of 1911 there were 
complaints amongst railwaymen in certain districts that 
by the creation of new classes, such as “ porter-guards,”’ 
the companies were seeking to evade the concession of 
higher rates of pay; and during the last few months, 
apart from the general unrest in the postal service, there 
have been threats of a strike at Manchester owing to the 
transfer of certain sorting work from sorters to postmen. 
It does not, of course, follow that there ought never 
to be a redistribution of work between grades, nor that 
the last word on such a matter ought not to rest with 
the authority responsible for the general management 
of the industry. As was pointed out in the report of the 
recent Royal Commission on the Civil Service, the 
employment of any grade of workers on work inferior 
to that for which their qualifications and experience 
fit them is, quite apart from questions of remuneration, 
a fertile source of discontent. In a progressive service 
redistribution must from time to time take place ; but it 
should be so arranged as to produce a minimum of 
grievances. And this implies the direct consultation of 
the men themselves ; for not even the superior official, 
still less, of course, the outside public, is in a position to 
appreciate the many ways in which the financial prospects 
of this grade or that may be affected. It would be hard 
indeed to conceive of any question on which the claim 
of the wage-earners to have their interests and their 
point of view fully considered could be stronger. 

But Mr. Hobhouse, in his reply, showed no apprecia- 
tion of the matter at all. He declined flatly to consider 
the postal workers’ proposal, and in doing so observed 
that he “‘ could not dissociate these representations from 
the decision taken at the annual conference of the 
Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association, that their 
programme should provide that ‘The ultimate object 
of the association shall be the control of the Post Office 
undertaking in conjunction with all postal associations.’ ” 
How far this apparently “ Syndicalist” resolution 
represents the considered demand of the organised postal 





and telegraph clerks we do not know. There is, we 
imagine, no industry in which the case for vesting the 
management in the hands of the workers is so weak or 
the prospect of it so remote. The conduct of the postal 
service is a matter of such vital importance to every 
member of the community, from the highest to the 
lowest, and its control so powerful a weapon, that the 
possibility of its ever being relinquished by the State 
seems hardly worth discussing. Unfortunately there is a 
large class of persons—of whom apparently Mr. Hob- 
house is one—who, through their class bias and lack of 
social education, are unable to make allowance for the 
inevitable expression of a sense of idealistic revolt 
amongst persons who are harassed by the thousand 
petty grievances arising out of the narrow routine of 
their work. Ludicrous as it seems, the resolution passed 
by the postal servants has evidently frightened Mr. 
Hobhouse very seriously. He fears to admit the thin 
end of the wedge, and in his panic he has refused to 
consider a perfectly legitimate and very modest demand, 
has, indeed, deliberately declared in black and white 
his unwillingness even to consider it upon its merits, and 
has so ensured that next time a similar resolution is 
brought forward at a conference of postal servants it 
will have behind it a much more serious and wide- 
spread determination than it had on the occasion he 
refers to. He could scarcely, had he tried, have made a 
more inept reply. 

In another direction Mr. Hobhouse has made this week, 
at the instance of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, an important 
concession. He has agreed to set up a special com- 
mittee to arrange for the detailed application of the 
proposals of the Holt Report, but this does not meet 
the more or less chronic grievance which we have been 
discussing here. In point of fact Mr. Hobhouse could 
have found in his own Department an admirable prece- 
dent for the establishment of such a consultative com- 
mittee as the postal servants desired. Five or six years 
ago public opinion made itself felt irresistibly with regard 
to the scandal of the dismissal of thousands of telegraph 
boys at the age of sixteen or seventeen. A Standing 
Committee on Boy Labour in the Post Office was 
established, including both Post Office officials and persons 
who were chosen for their capacity to represent the 
educational and general interests of the boys. The 
Postmaster-General remains the final authority for the 
arrangements with regard to the treatment of the boys, 
but the Standing Committee, as its report shows, has 
been able to devise ways and means whereby the 
grievances referred to have been very largely ended. 
The experiment provides a strong argument for the 
treatment of the grievances of other classes of postal 
workers in an analogous manner, only, naturally, adult 
workers would choose their own representatives on a 
Standing Committee for the consideration of working 
conditions. Mr. Hobhouse must realise that he is not 
likely to allay agitation by his reply to the postal 
workers’ proposals. Nor, in the end, will he improve the 
discipline of the service by closing the door to a possible 
method of giving the postal servants the consciousness 
that in the preparation of the administrative regulations 
by which their lives are controlled their point of view 
is not entirely ignored. 
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MISERY IN THE BALKANS 


HAT may be storm clouds are gathering 
W thickly on the horizon in the Near East. 
Albania is now by no means the only 
centre of disturbance there. In Albania, however, 
things are bad enough to cause real diplomatic anxiety. 
The official ruler of the country remains blockaded in 
his little capital, surrounded by motley groups of con- 
flicting counsellors pulling him this way and that. 
Outside Durazzo the confusion of the country is as 
extraordinary as ever. A considerable force of un- 
disciplined insurgents remains encamped a few miles 
away. These more or less represent the Moslem tribes 
of the country and therefore more than two-thirds of 
the population. Farther north, at the seaport of Alessio, 
about 5,000 Roman Catholic clansmen have been 
encamped for three weeks, waiting to be led whither 
they do not know. They were collected for use against 
the Epirotes, and it was afterwards proposed to lead 
them against the Moslem insurgents. It is doubtful 
whether they would fight the latter. That Prince 
William might gather some sort of force and make 
some headway against his enemies if he dared to 
venture so far is not impossible. Their military equip- 
ment is poor, and they have not food enough to enable 
them to remain together in strong force ; but that he 
could occupy effectively their mountainous and largely 
barren country is utterly out of the question. It is 
easy, therefore, to understand that he and some of his 
advisers hesitate before trying the arbitrament of the 
sword. Moreover, the Italian Government is exceed- 
ingly anxious to conciliate the Albanian Moslems. If 
Italy should ever realise her dream of occupying 
Southern Albania and Epirus she must at all costs have 
the friendship of the Moslem inhabitants in order to 
enable her to hold down the Greeks. From the Epirotes 
she can expect nothing but resistance to the death. 
These last mentioned are holding the greater part of 
northern Epirus, and are waiting under arms for the 
decision of the Great Powers on the Agreement con- 
cluded at Corfu between their leaders and the Inter- 
national Commission. From the Epirot point of view 
the Agreement was much less favourable than they 
might have hoped to get, but if faithfully carried out 
its conditions would give the Southern Greek majority 
in Epirus a fair chance of managing their own local 
affairs. The so-called Albanian Government is said to 
have agreed to it already, and we may imagine that 
its extreme moderation may cause the Great Powers to 
assent to it. Two points are still uncertain—the first, 
whether the assent of the Albanian Government is full 
or conditional ; the second, whether the Epirotes will 
ratify the action of their delegates at Corfu. Their 
leader, M. Zographos, is lying in a critical state of health, 
and this may weaken the chances of an acceptance of 
the pact. 

Farther east in the peninsula and on the Asiatic 
shores of the Aigean, matters seem going from bad to 
worse. The Turks appear bent on driving the Greek 
subjects of the Sultan to utter despair. We have 
already described the process of persecution carried on 
by them in Thrace and Asia Minor, and daily confirma- 








tion arises from many different sources of the extent of 
their outrages. These are no longer confined to boy. 
cotting, spoliation and expulsion. Murders have been 
lately of daily occurrence. From the Vilayet of Smyrna 
thousands of Greek refugees have fled to Chios and 
Mitylene. At Salonika the steamers continue to arrive 
packed with wretched refugees, starving and panic. 
stricken ; within six months nearly 100,000 have landed, 
The Grand Vizier, appealed to by the Greek Minister 
in Constantinople, has blandly replied that he knows 
nothing of these things. Local officials who have 
befriended the Christians have been withdrawn. It js 
likely enough that the chief instigation to outrage does 
not come from the central government but from the 
great Islamitic Societies, the Pan-Mahometan Brother- 
hood and the Committee of Union and Progress. In 
any case the result is the same, and politicians are 
beginning to ask whether the object of the Turks is to 
infuriate the Greek Government into declaring war, 
On the whole this is improbable. The Turks cannot 
reach the Greeks by land, and are still altogether 
inferior to them in strength at sea. It is more probable 
that the Young Turks simply desire to concentrate as 
large a Moslem population as possible around Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, their two chief centres. Ample 
evidence exists that they continue to urge the Moslems 
of Great Macedonia and elsewhere to emigrate and 
retire to lands still under the Sultan’s flag. Where, as 
in western Macedonia, the Moslems show no sign of a 
desire to comply, they receive letters from Constan- 
tinople upbraiding them for their timidity and denounc- 
ing them as traitors to Islam. To paint the folly and 
wickedness of this Young Turkish policy would be a 
waste of time. The serious question is what its out- 
come will be. Once more it is a duty to point out the 
very heavy responsibility resting upon the Great 
Powers. It is they who have kept the Turk in Europe. 
It is they who have allowed the Young Turks to retain 
power. It is Western Europe which has lent them 
money, has enabled them to buy ships of war, and which 
sends them military instructors. On the Great Powers 
rests the responsibility for the insupportable misery 
suffered by the Greeks in Turkey, as well as for the 
agitation which is inciting the Turks in Macedonia to 
leave that province. There is reason to believe that 
Russia, at any rate, is not indifferent to the moral claim 
upon her of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
PLINTHOS. 


INDIANS AND THE EMPIRE 


HE Indian immigrant has ceased to be merely 

a local difficulty ; he has become an imperial 
portent. In the Crown Colonies he is an 
indentured serf, and that status, it is perfectly clear, 
cannot be indefinitely maintained. In those self- 
governing Dominions to which he has gained access, the 
Indian is agriculturist and artisan, trader and banker, 
and to some small extent a professional man. He claims 
the full rights of citizenship; and, as Lord Curzon 
reminded the House of Lords, we have taught him and 
encouraged him to do so. But he cannot be allowed to 
settle in any large numbers because the Colonies, on 
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economic and racial grounds, are determined to keep 
him out. He cannot be excluded, or treated oppressively 
if he succeeds in passing the barrier, because Indian 
opinion is unanimous in insisting upon the reality of 
imperial citizenship, and the Government of India acts, 
in times of emergency, as though the reality is not to 
be challenged. That is the dilemma. 

The two examples of the problem now before the 
Empire differ in certain essential features. In South 
Africa, it would seem, a _ settlement is practically 
assured. Mr. Gandhi and his associates, after a pro- 
longed and painful struggle, have won recognition ; 
but they have done so only by conceding the main 
point in the colonial position—strict limitation of the 
number and character of the immigrants. In the 
autumn of last year, it will be remembered, the passive- 
resistance movement was transformed into an active 
strike, which provoked an armed conflict. The agita- 
tion was condemned by the official commission of 
inquiry, but the grievances of the Indian community 
were so patent that the commissioners recommended 
their immediate removal. Their advice has been 
followed. The remedial Bill now before the Union 
Parliament embodies all the important reforms 
demanded by Mr. Gandhi. General Smuts, for so long 
the implacable opponent of the Indians, affirmed that 
the Union Government intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission in their entirety. 
These are in the main three: the securing of the rights 
of domicile, the recognition of Indian marriages, and the 
repeal of the £3 poll tax upon non-indentured Indians in 
Natal. It is important to note that in regard to the 
last named Natal is being entirely overruled—a signifi- 
cant indication of the way in which sectional colonialism 
may be absorbed in the larger aggregations of self- 
governing States of the Empire. 

In South Africa, then, there is promise of a settlement 
which will remove the Asiatic issue out of politics, 
perhaps for many years. But the outlook in Canada 
is different and far less hopeful. Indians have been 
settling in British Columbia for a good many years 
past, as agriculturists and traders. They were brought 
in first by the demand for field labour, and, necessarily, 
they were drawn from those regions of India which 
enjoy a cold winter. Accordingly, almost the whole of 
the settlers now in British Columbia are from the 
Punjab, and the bulk of them are Sikhs—members of 
one of the finest Indian races, a community that is 
invaluable to the Indian Army and must on no account 
suffer treatment calculated to impair its loyalty to the 
British Crown. The position in British Columbia as 
regards Asiatic immigrants is briefly this. A small 
number of Japanese are admitted every year. Chinese 
are admitted without restriction, on payment of a heavy 
poll tax. Indians cannot enter unless they can prove 
domiciliary rights ; and the wives and families of those 
already settled in the colony are kept out by an ingenious 
clause which provides that they must have come from 
India with a continuous-passage ticket. Such tickets 
are not obtainable ; hence the spectacular test devised 
by Gurdit Singh with his shipload of Punjabis in a 

specially chartered Japanese vessel. The enterprise, it 





would seem, has failed. The immigration authorities 


will prevent the landing; the Komagata Maru will 
return to Asiatic seas, and Gurdit Singh, if he puts into 
force his threat of agitation in India, may find himself 
brought up against the Deportation Ordinance. Such 
an upshot, however, can only exacerbate the difficulty, 
for there is no doubt whatever that the status of Indians 
in the Empire is the one question upon which at present 
there exists an entirely unanimous public opinion in 
India. The task of working out a basis of settlement 
belongs, as we have already remarked, to the Imperial 
Conference. But in the meantime something must be 
done to arrive at a provisional understanding. There is 
much to be said for the formation of an emergency 
Commission, small in number, authoritative in per- 
sonnel, and containing representatives of the Imperial 
Government, of each self-governing Dominion, the 
Government of India, and the Indian public. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


FOR TRADE UNIONISTS 
NV sitter could be more characteristic of the 


difference between Australia and the Mother 

Country than the fact that the preferential 
treatment of Trade Unionists has been chosen as the 
formal issue for a Commonwealth General Election. It 
should be understood, however, that what is being 
challenged by the Liberals is only certain forms of 
preference in relation to Government contracts; the 
general system of preferential employment—amounting 
in some cases to compulsory Trade Unionism—has arisen 
out of the administration of wages boards and com- 
pulsory arbitration in New Zealand, New South Wales, 
and latterly in the whole Commonwealth of Australia, 
and has grown beyond the possibility of challenge. 

The principle appears in literally hundreds of awards, 
decisions, agreements, and fair-wages clauses promul- 
gated by the Arbitration Courts, Industrial Boards and 
Governments of Australasia. But it takes very various 
forms. As a type of what the recent Royal Commission 
(N.S.W.) on Industrial Arbitration calls “‘ normal pre- 
ference ’ for Trade Unionists we may take the award of 
the New South Wales Billiard Markers’ Board, dated 
January 10th, 1912, and containing the following 
provision : 

As between members of the Billiard Markers’ Union of New South 
Wales and other persons offering labour at the same time, if and so 
long as the rules of the Union allow a person who is of good character 
and sober habits to join the Union immediately upon application 
without ballot, giving such person a reasonable time to pay the entrance 
fee and yearly contribution provided by the existing rules, then 
members of the said Union shall, other things being equal, be employed 
in preference to other persons : Provided that the employers shall not 
be compelled to give preference to any member of the Union who has 
been discharged from their employment for dishonesty, neglect, 
inefliciency, or misconduct. 

There are obviously a good many loopholes in this 
provision from the workman’s point of view. There- 
fore it is not surprising to find another type of determina- 
tion in which the preference to Trade Unionists is made 
more stringent by the omission of the phrase “ offering 
labour at the same time,” and of the clause with regard 
to previous dismissal for misconduct. But even this 
improved system of preference does not in fact preclude 
an employer from making private arrangements with 
non-unionists if he is determined to do so. Therefore 
a third type of determination appears embodying what 
a Royal Commission described as “ effective prefer- 
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ence,” in accordance with which the employer has to 
apply to the Union before he can engage a fresh worker, 
and can only take a non-unionist if the Union cannot 
supply him with a suitable applicant. Yet another 
stage is reached by the awards of which that obtained 
last year by the Dunedin plasterers is an example. 
Here the employer is compelled to notify his engage- 
ment of labour to the Union secretary, and to dismiss 
any new worker who refuses to join the Union within 
a specified period, provided the Union can supply a 
competent substitute. A still further advance is made 
when the employer is ordered unconditionally to dismiss 
any newly engaged worker who does not join the 
Union within the allotted time. 

In New Zealand, however, some agreements and 
awards, such as that secured last October by the 
labourers employed by the city of Wellington would 
seem to be even more insistent upon the civic duty of 
Trade Unionism than any Commonwealth award. The 
agreement, for example, secured last October by the 
labourers employed in the city of Wellington provides 
that— 

The Union shall notify the Corporation when a worker becomes an 

unfinancial member. . . . The Corporation shall, after receiving notice 
that an employee has become unfinancial, at the expiration of one 
calendar month from the date of such notice dismiss such worker, 
unless the worker shall pay his arrears of subscriptions. 
Other New Zealand awards provide that even old- 
established non-unionist employees shall forthwith join 
the Union. An essential feature of all these forms of 
recognition of preferential employment for Unionists 
is a provision that the Union must be kept open for 
new members, at least when the employer cannot 
obtain workers through the intervention of the Union 
secretary. The Court or Board generally ordains, 
further, that the entrance fee and subscription payable 
by new members shall not exceed a specified sum. In 
the case of the Sydney ice-makers the sums fixed 
recently were 2s. 6d. for the entrance fee and 6d. for 
the subscription; in the case of the Invercargie and 
Oamaru (New Zealand) performing musicians they were 
5s. and 6d. ; in many other cases 10s. 6d. and 6d. have 
been fixed. 

Such are the various types of Australasian preferential 
employment provisions. Their history goes back to the 
early days of compulsory arbitration in New Zealand. 
The Act of 1892 did not specifically confer upon the 
Arbitration Court power to provide for preferential 
employment. But it was decided by an action at law 
that the Arbitration Court had power to deal with the 
point, and an amending Act specifically confirmed this 
decision. When Western Australia copied the New 
Zealand Arbitration system in 1900 the Lower House 
desired to empower the Court to ordain preferential 
employment, but had to give way before the opposition 
of the Upper Chamber. The Victorian Wages Board 
system did not lend itself so naturally to the recognition 
of the principle as the Arbitration Court system, since 
the latter depended for its working upon the initiative 
taken by Trade Unions, while the former was based on 
the idea that the Government should step in to put 
down sweating in particular trades. Thus, in Victoria 
and Tasmania, where Wages Boards were the basis of 
the minimum wage system, there is still no legal power 
to compel preferential employment of Trade Unionists ; 
while Queensland and South Australia have also 
refrained from conferring this power upon their Courts 
and Boards. But the New South Wales Arbitration 
Act of 1901 and the Commonwealth Arbitration Act 
of 1904 (applicable only to disputes of an inter-State 





character) deliberately made it possible for the Courts 
to recognise the principle. Mr. G. S. Beeby, the New 
South Wales Minister for Labour, who has played an 
important part in the minimum wage administration in 
that State, wrote in an able pamphlet published in 
1905 : “‘ I consider industrial arbitration valueless unless 
the Court has power to grant preference, and unless its 
discretion in granting preference is unhampered.” But 
the preference provisions of the New South Wales and 
Commonwealth Arbitration Acts as amended by later 
legislation are by no means unlimited in scope. The 
New South Wales Act now provides that preference 
shall not be granted by a Court or Board except as 
follows :— 

A Board may make an award declaring that preference of employ- 

ment shall be given to members of any industrial union of employees 
over other persons offering their labour at the same time, other things 
being equal: Provided that where any declaration giving such pre- 
ference of employment has been made in favour of an industrial union 
of employees, such declaration shall be cancelled by the Court of 
Arbitration if at any time such union or a substantial number of persons 
in such union engages in a strike or instigates or aids any other persons 
in a strike ; and if any lesser number takes part in a strike . . . such 
Court may suspend such declaration for such period as may to it seem 
just. 
Under this clause preferential employment of Trade 
Unionists has been legalised in no fewer than 119 trades 
in New South Wales. The Commonwealth Act deals 
with the unfederated employer as well as the non- 
union man. As amended in 1910 it reads :— 


(1) The Court . . . may direct that, as between members of organisa- 
tions of employers or employees and other persons . . . offering or 
desiring service or employment at the same time, preference shall, in 
such manner as is specified in the award or order, be given to such 
members, other things being equal ; 

(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the Court, it is necessary for the 
prevention or settlement of the industrial dispute, or for the main- 
tenance of industrial peace, or for the welfare of society, to direct that 
preference shall be given to members of organisations as in sub- 
section (1), the Court shall so direct. 


But it is provided in another section of this Act that 
no organisation shall be entitled to any declaration of 
preference by the Court so long as its rules permit the 
application of its funds to political purposes, or require 
its members to do anything of a political character. 

It should be noted that neither of these amending 
Acts overrides two judicial decisions of 1905, in accord- 
ance with which the Courts were precluded under either 
the New South Wales or the Commonwealth Act from 
requiring an employer to notify a Union before engaging 
labour, or to dismiss a man who refused to join a 
Union within a specified period after engagement. 
Thus the Australian Arbitration and Wages Boards 
systems only recognise preferential employment of Trade 
Unionists in the shape of “normal preference”’ as 
opposed to the “ absolute preference ” which has been 
secured by a considerable number of the New Zealand 
agreements and awards. 

Compulsory Trade Unionism has, it is clear, progressed 
considerably less rapidly in Australasia than the legal 
minimum wage, although the two principles have been 
intimately associated in genesis and in administration. 
There is bitter opposition to compulsory Trade Unionism 
amongst some employers. It is recorded by a New 
South Wales Royal Commission which reported in 1900 
on the New Zealand Arbitration System that one 
employer looked forward to the time when Trade Unions 
would take over the responsibility for the supply of 
labour of a guaranteed standard of efficiency. But this 
Antipodean anticipation of some recent British specula- 
tions does not seem to have found as yet much realisa- 
tion in fact. 

It is natural that the evidence with regard to the 
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effects of legaily compulsory Trade Unionism in Austral- 
asia should be of a somewhat vague and conflicting 
character. Mr. Beeby in his forcible statement of the 
case for absolute preference in 1905 argued that “ Once 
an employee becomes a Unionist, even although under 
compulsion, he soon becomes tinged with the spirit of 
Unionism.”” On the other hand, there is evidence that 
at least in some places legal compulsion has resulted in 
a diminution of the fighting spirit of Trade Unionism. 
Such an outcome would not indeed be surprising. 
A few months ago we were hearing in this country of 
the activities of a Durham Miners’ Forward Movement 
Association formed by Unionists who were not satisfied 
that the Union’s policy was sufficiently vigorous, in 
order to give expression to the demands of the advanced 
spirits amongst the men. If and when the day of 
effective compulsory Trade Unionism comes in Great 
Britain we may expect to see the “rebels” ranging 
themselves under a new banner by way of protest 
against the control of the slow-moving majority which 
by their fight against non-unionism they will have 
imposed on themselves. 


MUNICIPAL MANCHESTER 
Tov is a legend in a certain University that, 


when the Professor of Political Science pro- 

posed to lecture on Aristotle and Grotius and 
Bentham, an irreverent member of the Court of Governors 
observed that what he wanted from Political Science 
was a more workable constitution for his Tramways 
Committee ; as to which possibly something might be 
learnt from Berlin or Buda-Pest, not to say Osaka or 
Oklahoma! The enterprising Town Councillor looks, 
indeed, in vain through all the books of the political 
philosophers in the English language for anything that 
throws light on the perplexities which are to-day 
troubling our municipal administrators. It is a good 
sign that the newest Oxford product, The Political 
Quarterly, finds room in its first two numbers for illumi- 
nating articles by two Town Councillors, in which Mr. 
Norman Chamberlain raises for discussion the problems 
of Birmingham, and Mr. E. D. Simon brings to light the 
difficulties of Manchester. We should dearly like to 
hear the Professor of Political Science discussing, in the 
light of all the Political Science lectures of his prede- 
cessors and his contemporaries in the University, the 
answers to the conundrums that these two intellectual 
Town Councillors propound ! 

Take, for instance, the question of areas. If we look 
at any fair-sized map of England, we see the principal 
County Boroughs no longer as dots, or stars, but as 
irregularly shaped patches, or suns. Birmingham, 
which covered only thirteen square miles in 1851, and 
no more than twenty square miles in 1891, now rules 
from its Town Hall some 850,000 people, on an area of 
nearly seventy square miles. And the citizens of 
Birmingham are not yet satisfied. Their enterprises 
still run into alien Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, to be rated and vexed and shamed 
by councils of counties and of urban and rural districts. 
Their citizens are daily overflowing into new suburbs, 
over the “town-planning”’ and building by-laws of 
which the Birmingham Town Council has no jurisdic- 


tion ; and creating new rateable values which it cannot 
tax. Soon will the unrivalled Parliamentary influence 
of the Metropolis of the Black Country be exercised to 
obtain still wider boundaries. Manchester, now a city 
of nearly three-quarters of a million inhabitants, which 
has for a whole generation forgotten how to get its own 
way in Parliament, finds itself confined, notwithstanding 
successive enlargements, to less than thirty square 
miles. The independent municipal corporations of 
Salford, Oldham, and Stockport (ruling together nearly 
half a million people) hem it in on two sides, whilst 
on the east and west the city has overflowed into a 
whole series of other urban areas, with populations of 
between ten and fifty thousand each. Yet for all sorts 
of purposes, such as everything connected with the 
extraordinary new Port of Manchester (in which the 
City has sunk five millions sterling); the costly water 
supply, brought in huge pipes from Thirlmere ; the far- 
stretching tramways; the distribution of gas and 
electricity and hydraulic power; the organisation of 
secondary, technical, and university education ; and the 
provision of hospitals and sanatoria, the whole popula- 
tion of three millions or so that lives and works within 
ten or fifteen miles from the Manchester Exchange needs 
to be under a single administration. For sanitary 
administration, and smoke-abatement, and _ building 
by-laws and town-planning, together with much else, 
the division of this intensely industrial and economically 
and socially interdependent area of South-East Lanca- 
shire and North-East Cheshire among two Lords-Lieu- 
tenant, two county councils, two sheriffs, half a dozen 
borough councils, a whole collection of coroners and 
courts, and a score of rural and urban district councils, 
with administrations of widely different calibres, assump- 
tions, and desires, is an anomaly that passes into a 
scandal. Yet Salford and Oldham and Stockport have 
also their municipal ambitions. When a year ago 
Manchester strove to annex the small adjacent area of 
Heaton Norris, Stockport fought tooth and nail to have 
this prize allotted to it, and finally succeeded, after 
involving the baffled citizens of the larger entity in some 
five thousand pounds of costs. The same problem is, 
of course, found all over the England that is alive and 
growing. Even in this very session the Local Govern- 
ment Board is trying to unite the “ Three Towns” of 
South-West Devon into a “Greater Plymouth,” just 
as it did the “ Five Towns ” of Staffordshire, into what 
might have been called Bennettia, but relapsed into 
Stoke! United these adjacent urban areas must cer- 
tainly be, but into exactly what irregular patches on 
the map they ought to be enabled to run Political 
Science does not yet say. 

But Mr. Simon raises a more interesting problem. 
Though Manchester must inevitably one day expand 
into three or four times its present size, the Manchester 
Town Council—though enlarged to 120 members— 
finds itself already incapable of getting through its 
work. There is a demand for a Federal Council which 
should rule over all South East Lancashire, dealing 
with the enterprises and services for which united action 
is indispensable ; whilst leaving to the existing town 
and district councils the administration of purely local 


affairs. The inhabitants of Sydney, in New South 
B 
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Wales, who find themselves divided among a score of 
“* pocket-handkerchief municipalities,” have been for 
twenty years discussing a similar remedy for their 
absurd morcellement. The experience of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which Melbourne copied from 
London—even the experience of the London County 
Council itself—ought to make both Manchester and 
Sydney hesitate before jumping to the federal solution, 
on which Political Science so far hesitates to advise. 

The problem here raised is, we suggest, really one of 
the procedure and mechanism of municipal administra- 
tion, on which our City Fathers need a great deal of the 
enlightenment which Political Science ought to be 
affording them, but unfortunately is not. Properly 
organised, a large city is no more difficult or burdensome 
to administer than a small one ; and is no more beyond 
the capacity of a council of manageable size than an 
insignificant town. The Town Councillors often know 
this in their own businesses, for many of them are at the 
head of gigantic capitalist enterprises, which leave them 
time for golf or fishing; and a few are even railway 
directors. Now, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
or the London and North Western, which are both 
bigger and more complicated enterprises than the 
City of Manchester, do not tax either the time or the 
thought of the Board of Directors more than does a 
small Irish railway company, or the curious baby railway 
company in the Isle of Wight. It is, in actual practice, 
found not more difficult for a committee to administer 
the hundred parks and open spaces of London than the 
dozen of Manchester. What is required, as soon as the 
enterprise becomes of any size, is a definite separation of 
principles of policy, on which the elected Councillors 
should, by general resolutions, decide ; and the putting 
into operation of these principles of policy, which, so far 
as the matter is one of ordinary routine, ought to be 
left to a properly organised hierarchy of municipal civil 
servants, which could, as required, be indefinitely en- 
larged. Unfortunately, it is part of the heritage of their 
rise out of tiny village vestries, that our Town Councillors 
seldom think of themselves as Boards of Directors. The 
unpaid, amateur, elected representatives should inspect 
and watch and supervise the work of the municipal staff. 
What is fatal is that they too often seek to do that work. 
Mr. Simon tells us that the Manchester Town Councillors 
actually go round themselves to view all the property 
reported to be unfit for habitation ; and that they them- 
selves interview the property-owners, and negotiate 
with them as to what is required, and instruct the 
officials in detail in every case. We can imagine no 
more improper proceeding, and none more likely to lead 
to something worse than perpetuation of slums. How 
far does this zeal of the Town Councillor for personal 
power and patronage, and peddling detail, actually go ? 
We are led to wonder whether the Manchester Town 
Councillors themselves go round smelling out nuisances ; 
or deciding which patch of roadway needs repairing 
with the horrible stone “ setts ’’ which make Manchester 
unendurable to sensitive ears ; or fixing the position of 
each new lamp-post—for all the world like a London 
Vestry of the nineteenth century! We suggest that, if 


a Town Council is overworking its members, it is making 
the same mistake that a business enterprise makes when 


it overworks its Board of Directors or principal partners, 
No army can be successful if the generals are bothering 
themselves about the soldiers’ boots. The soldiers’ boots 
may be of incalculable importance, both to the soldiers 
themselves and to the success of the army, but unless 
the generals have created an organisation that, whilst 
securing efficiency in footwear, leaves them free to think 
about other things the campaign will not be won. 


ON ENTHUSIASM 


NE of the most urgent problems which have 
() been set for the Government by the Suffra- 
gettes, whose adventures have lately led 
them into the palace of the King and have even brought 
them face to face with Sir Edward Carson in his den, 
is the old problem of how to deal with enthusiasm. It 
is, perhaps, an instinct with all governments to suppress 
enthusiasm. In Russia, if you are an enthusiast, they 
put you into the train for Siberia. In more civil 
countries the Government tolerates the enthusiast so 
long as (for all practical purposes) the enthusiast 
tolerates the Government. But no sooner does the 
enthusiast reveal himself in his true colours as an 
interfering and intolerant person than the Government 
in alarm attempts to cool down his ardour with a 
promise or the concession of something different from 
what he has asked for, or, failing all else, to shut him up 
in a little insanitary box behind a big iron door. It may 
be doubted whether in the history of the world anything 
like the same long epic of executions, exiles, imprison- 
ments and tortures has flowed from any crime as from 
enthusiasm. We do not, of course, pretend that the 
problem of enthusiasm is a simple one for governments. 
The fact that so conscientiously humane an emperor as 
Marcus Aurelius persecuted the Christians is evidence 
that it is not. Probably, indeed, the enthusiasts are as 
excessive in their hostility to governments as the govern- 
ments are excessive in their hostility to enthusiasts. 
Even the Christians, for all their gospel of gentleness, 
must often have outraged the most liberal rulers of 
Rome much as the Suffragettes outrage the Liberal 
rulers of England. Gibbon speaks of occasions “ when 
the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules of 
prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the 
altars, to pour out imprecations against the emperors, 
or to strike the judge as he sat on his tribunal ’’—a list 
of imprudences corresponding with wonderful closeness 
to those of which the English papers have recently been 
full. Indeed, one would almost think that the Suffra- 
gette leaders had been studying the sixteenth chapter 
of the Decline and Fall in order to discover new methods 
of exasperating a lukewarm world. Even our magis- 
trates are strangely like the magistrates in Gibbon. 
“Unhappy men!” said one proconsul to the Christian 
martyrs of Asia; “unhappy men! if you are thus 
weary of your lives, is it so difficult for you to find ropes 
and precipices?”’ The passionate readiness for martyr- 
dom—but “readiness” is a word with too passive a 
significance—is apparently perplexing many magistrates 
in exactly the same way to-day. 
To say this is neither to defend enthusiasm nor to 
attack it. As a matter of fact, most of us are inclined to 
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do both by turns. Nearly everybody who is in favour 
of anything at all is in favour both of government and 
of enthusiasm. There is a conflict between Saul and 
Paul in the breasts of most of us—between the vindica- 
tors of the old order and the insurgent idealist of the 
new. Some of us are inclined to believe in government 
for government’s sake, and become bureaucrats ; others 
are inclined to believe in enthusiasm for enthusiasm’s 
sake, and become anarchists. But the average human 
being is disposed to deny himself neither the con- 
veniences of government nor the pleasure of at least 
admiring enthusiasm in others, and he dreads bureau- 
crats and anarchists alike as destroyers of the balance 
of society. At the same time, if we had to choose 
between being bureaucrats and anarchists—an alter- 
native which we sincerely hope will never be put to us— 
we should at once rank ourselves among the anarchists. 
Even so extreme an enthusiasm as that which hurls 
bombs represents some kind of faith in human nature. 
Bureaucracy (which has also, it should always be remem- 
bered, its bomb factories) is based on the distrust of 
human nature where it is based on anything nobler than 
mere class greed. If we are going to damn the conse- 
quences—a particularly silly sort of malediction—we would 
rather do so in behalf of the New Jerusalem than in 
behalf, say, of the Ruritanian constitution. This, 
however, may seem to imply that enthusiasts, however 
wrong their methods, are always right at least in their 
purposes—which is notoriously not the case. It is as 
easy to be an enthusiast in a bad cause as in a good one. 
One may be an enthusiastic Satanist, or an enthusiastic 
onion-eater, or an enthusiastic anti-Semite. Hatred 
can arouse men to as passionate enthusiasm as love. 
Every war, whether just or unjust, is acclaimed by an 
enthusiastic populace till the taxes begin to rise. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to agree with those people 
who regard enthusiasm as an end in itself. In the 
nineteenth century it was the fashion with a leading 
school of literature to preach a kind of splendid intoxica- 
tion as the first duty of man: whether one was drunk 
with spiritual or spirituous enthusiasm seemed alto- 
gether a minor question. ‘‘ One must be ever drunken,” 
exclaimed Baudelaire. ‘ Everything is in that; it is 
the only question.”” And he went on to explain his 
gospel of enthusiasm in sentences of a sinister charm : 
But with what? With wine, poetry, or virtue, as you will—only 
intoxicate yourself; and if sometimes, on the steps of a palace, or 
the green sward of a grave, or in the mournful solitude of your room, 
you wake to find the intoxication diminished or vanished, ask of the wind, 
or the wave, or the star, or the bird, or the clock, or all that flies, all that 
grows, all that rolls on, all that sings, all that speaks, ask what time it 
is; and the wind, wave, star, bird and clock will tell you: * It is time 
to be drunken.’ Lest you should be the martyred slaves of Time, be 
ceaselessly drunken! With wine, poetry or virtue, as you will ! 

This is a natural gospel among artists, who wish to see 
men at all costs liberated from the shyness of conven- 
tion and the dull uniform of other people’s morals and 
phrases. In the view of most of us, however, it is not 
enough that a man should be liberated from common- 
ness. The murderer, no less than the saint, is a man 
liberated from commonness ; but though he is artistically 
more interesting, we cannot help regarding him as 
socially less desirable than the most tepid-souled linen- 
draper south of the Thames. Just as Spinoza was in 
Novalis’s famous phrase a “ God-intoxicated man,” 





we are inclined to believe it is possible to be a Devil- 
intoxicated man. The difficulty, of course, has always 
been to tell the one from the other. Respectable people 
are inclined to regard all intoxication as from the Devil, 
and men of religious enthusiasm are almost invariably held 
by the orthodox to be inspired by the Devil until their 
followers grow strong enough to build up a new ortho- 
doxy of their own. 

Some day, perhaps, the history of enthusiasm as it 
has affected politics and religion will be written. It will 
be a necessary counterblast to all those histories which 
regard man as having been persistently an economic 
warrior, no matter what sign he has placed on his 
banner. We believe intensely in the value of the 
economic interpretation of history ; but we believe also 
in the Utopian interpretation of history, and we refuse 
to believe that the enthusiasms of the Crusades, or the 
War of American Independence, or the French Revolu- 
tion are finally mere matter for the bookkeepers. When 
Patrick Henry said “ Give me liberty or give me death,” 
he said something which, no doubt, had an economic 
bearing, but which was, on the other hand, a summons 
to thousands to die cheerfully with no thought of their 
pockets. If he had said “ Give me money or give me 
death,” he would have been one of the comic figures of 
history. Similarly, the cry of the French Revolutionist, 
“Let my name perish so that the Republic endures ! ”’ 
did not contain enough economic sense to get the 
speaker a job as a shop-boy in a village grocery. But 
without the spirit of that cry, which to grocers and 
greengrocers is foolishness, there would never have been 
a democratic revolution in history. Psychologists will, 
no doubt, remind us that the individual consciousness 
may be merged in the consciousness of the group, and 
may contend that in a case like the last it is ultimately 
the economic interests of the group that govern the 
enthusiasm of the individual. But there is no economic 
explanation for the fact that the enthusiast is frequently 
not a member of the group to begin with, but throws 
his lot in with it from sheer romantic generosity. It was 
certainly not the economic interests of Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt or of the social group to which he belonged 
that landed him in an Irish prison in the days of Parnell. 
It may justly be maintained, on the other hand, that 
the Land War in Ireland was in itself an economic move- 
ment, and that, without the economic motive, neither 
it nor any other political movement would ever have 
been carried to success. Man cannot live by enthusiasm 
alone any more than he can live by economics alone. 
When to economics he adds enthusiasm, however, he 
becomes a creature whom rulers may resist only at their 
peril. That is why the opposition to the woman's 
movement has always seemed to us so short-sighted. 
Here you have economic forces marshalling the women 
into an army, and enthusiasm inspiring them toa crusade ; 
and the movement can now only be put down by the 
extermination of the entire female sex—a measure of 
so revolutionary a nature that it is practically hopeless to 
expect any modern government to adopt it. Meanwhile, 
it is a melancholy thing to see so much enthusiasm that 
might be spent on the expulsion of poverty and filth 
from the kingdom wasted by the dilatoriness of a 
government on interrupting actors and members of 
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Parliament and burning empty houses. We hold that 
a government that allows this astonishing mass of 
enthusiasm to go to waste as it does is like a government 
which would allow the rivers to pour over the country 
in destructive floods, instead of compelling them to 
add to the beauty and fertility of the fields. That is 
really the great argument against all opposition to 
reform. It incites men and women to waste their 
enthusiasm in hostilities, instead of using it for the 
enrichment of the State. It may be argued, on the 
other hand, that if it were not for those hostilities the 
enthusiasm would never be born, and no doubt there is a 
good deal of enthusiasm of which this is true. But 
the human spirit is such, we believe, that without 
enthusiasm it cannot live. When there is nothing else 
left to be enthusiastic about, we shall be enthusiastically 
trying to get into communication with other planets. 
Meanwhile, we have plenty of more interesting things 
than that upon which to expend our enthusiasm. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF FOOD 


HE physiological text-books all contain tables 
| showing estimates of the quantities of food- 
materials required in health under various 
conditions of exercise or rest. These estimates, or 
better, must be the basis for practice in many circum- 
stances—in prisons and reformatories and barracks and 
schools. They even bear directly upon the problem 
of population, which is, always and everywhere, primarily 
a matter of food supply. It is well, therefore, that our 
knowledge of this matter should be less inadequate than 
the text-books alone would permit. 

In the main the text-books are right. Thus a human 
being should have certain quantities of protein (formerly 
called proteid, but now protein by international agree- 
ment among chemists), fat (or oil), carbohydrate, salts, 
and water. Much study has been devoted to the 
establishment of these categories and to the identifica- 
tion of the particular services performed by each of 
them. In the present article we shall merely note the 
existence of fascinating and subtle physiological prob- 
lems involved in the continual need for water—in which 
all known life is lived—and in the uses of the various 
salts which go to compose bones and teeth during 
growth, but fulfil other and more recondite purposes 
from long before the cradle to the grave. Nor shall 
we now trouble ourselves with the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars), which serve as fuel merely ; nor 
with the fats or oils, which are fuel foods also. There 
remain the proteins. 

These most complex of chemical substances, typified 
by white of egg or the casein of milk or the albumins of 
blood or the wheat-embryo, stand apart in our diet be- 
cause from them alone can living tissue be reformed. We 
can continue to live indefinitely when deprived of both 
fats and carbohydrates. Their absence would only mean 
that a certain amount of protein would require to be 
burnt, as all protein can be burnt, in their place. But 
without protein we die, as surely, though not quite as 
soon, as we die without oxygen. And the reason is clear, 
“ Protoplasm,” which Huxley called the “ physical 
basis of life,” consists primarily of ever-wasting protein, 


There is no worse quackery in biology than that which 
assumes the simplicity of protoplasm, or an under- 
standing of its essential facts. To read the nineteenth 
century on this subject to-day is a lesson for all 
dogmatists. But what little we know we are entitled 
to reason from, and we know that living protoplasm 
contains and requires proteins. Also we know that, 
though the constructive powers of the animal organism 
have certainly been underrated, they do not include 
the synthesis of proteins from appreciably simpler 
substances. Proteins must therefore be supplied, as 
such, to the body of every animal, or it will soon and 
surely die. Nothing is more significant for certain 
aspects of physiology than the immense variety of diets 
on which human beings can thrive. All manner of 
food-faddisms profit by this fact, each asserting itself 
to be the only path to salvation. But the food-faddism 
which omits proteins does not survive, because its 
advocates could not. The problem of food supply is 
thus primarily the problem of protein supply. The 
motorist must have petrol or a substitute for his car; 
but he and all flesh must have protein for themselves, 
and there neither is nor can be any substitute. 

The animal, and hence the human, body cannot make 
protein for itself from simple elements or compounds, 
we said. But it might be that, in another sense, this 
disability no longer exists. The chemist, at least, might 
make proteins in the laboratory. The Frenchman 
Berthelot, whose tomb you may see in the crypts of the 
Panthéon in Paris, and whom the present writer once 
heard Sir James Dewar call an “ absolute Colossus,” 
was the founder of this synthetic or constructive 
chemistry. Emil Fischer, of Berlin, is his greatest 
pupil of to-day. For disease synthetic chemistry has 
given us the “ charmed bullets,” to use Ebrlich’s own 
term, of salvarsan. For health it may yet give us 
proteins. But the road is a long one, and the price of 
locomotion thereon is wildly prohibitive. The practical 
synthesis of proteins for food is nowhere near the 
horizon ; and it may very well be that never will the 
human chemist do better than the plant, our age-long 
provider, in this respect. 

A much more modest possibility remains. It is 
that cheap sources of protein may be found, which 
shall effectively make good the shortage in other and 
more familiar forms, such as wheat and meat and milk— 
to come at once to the deadly point of all this argument. 
Let us take the case of milk, an essential food for the 
young, and therefore for the future. This food is 
expensive and will become steadily more so. It is at 
once the source of life and a common source of death, 
owing to its frequent contamination with pathogenic 
microbes. Why not construct a safe and cheap equiva- 
lent, by observing the chemical constitution of milk 
and putting together the due proportions of protein, 
fat, sugar, salts, and water? This would be a “ syn- 
thesis of food,” in a less intense meaning of the term, 
and it would be immensely worth doing. In fact, we 
are told that it has been done. According to an article 
published in a very leading newspaper a few months 
ago, synthetic milk is a fact. Soya beans, if memory 
serves—and really it does not matter—furnished the 
necessary protein. Nay, why should we not call it 
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the necessary “ casein,” as did the writer of the article 
in question? For overwhelming reasons, is the reply 
of modern chemistry, and to point that reply and the 
warning it involves is the purpose of this article. 

The truth is that the word “ protein ”’ is a group name 
comprising a host of substances, as likely millions as 
thousands in possible if not actual numbers, which all 
agree in certain principles of constitution, but differ in 
details. The unit of a protein, as of any chemical 
compound, is called a molecule. The protein molecule 
is very large and very complex. It may contain 
hundreds or thousands of atoms—of certain elements, 
such as carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen. But these 
atoms, within the molecule, are themselves built up into 
sub-molecules of many kinds, as a block of “‘ mansions” 
is composed of rooms, but those rooms, themselves 
various, are resolved into sub-mansions or flats. 

Now, the human body, or the canine body, or any 
other, has proteins characteristic of itself. The green 
plant makes them from inorganic matter ; but the animal, 
in order to replace its proteins as they waste, must have 
them ready-made. It might consume the body of 
another individual of the same species. When dog eats 
dog the maximum of economy in nutrition has thus been 
experimentally demonstrated ; and if, as some maintain, 
chemical physiology were the whole of Life, instead of 
being only an instrument of Life, the case for canni- 
balism would be unanswerable. If we are not cannibals, 
we require to break up the alien proteins upon which 
we must necessarily live into their sub-molecules, and 
then reconstruct our kind of proteins from these materials, 
That is the real reason for their digestion, and it explains 
why, though we eat eggs in order that their proteins 
shall replenish those of our blood, egg-albumin injected 
into the blood is at once excreted as a poison—which 
it is. 

Hence all the tables which assume that one protein 
is as good as another are worthless. Hence all the 
controversies between the advocates of a high protein 
and a low protein diet require suspension until the 
controversialists agree to talk about the same thing. 
Hence all the assertions as to the food value of, say, a 
vegetarian diet, based on the quantity of protein in 
peas or lentils, require to be dismissed until we know 
the particular nature of the sub-molecules in each protein 
in question, and its corresponding value as a source 
of the sub-molecules from which alone human proteins 
can be constructed. Hence, also, the application of 
the name of casein, a specific mammalian protein, 
specially evolved by Nature for the nutrition of mam- 
malia, to a protein obtained from a bean, may involve a 
derangement of something more than epitaphs—say, 
for instance, the nervous and glandular systems of a 
nation’s children fed upon “ artificial milk ”’—or, rather, 
upon such a counterfeit of milk. LENS. 





ARTISTS AND CRITICS 


HE groping hand of Science seldom dares to 
explore the deeper questions of art, partly 
perhaps because they are still beyond its 

gtasp, if not beyond its touch; but nothing should be 
More interesting than even a preliminary scientific 





examination of some of them. One chapter might 
doubtless deal with the comparative psychology of 
creation and criticism; and, though I am scarcely 
qualified to undertake so difficult a task as the writing 
of it, I may perhaps be permitted some loose remarks 
on the point. There is an amusing picture in the 
Hamburg Gallery showing an author reading his work 
to a couple of critics, and the painter of it has well 
delineated popular belief in the fundamental difference 
if not oppositeness of the two types. War has ever 
existed between them. The poet is wild-eyed, impro- 
vident, even ridiculous, and the critics cool, worldly, and 
superior; but nevertheless the former always wins 
sympathy in the end. In the popular conception or 
misconception, “the critic, though he does not know it, 
is but the * * upon the poet,” always annoying him and 
yet always living on him. He is often supposed to be 
merely an unsuccessful artist who revenges himself by 
attacking successful ones; or a penny-a-liner; or an 
idler with nothing better to do. Byron says : 

A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save censure—critics all are ready made ; 
and Tennyson : 

Ah, God! the petty fools of rhyme 
That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 
And look’d at by the silent stars ; 

and a very able man with whom I was viewing the 
Academy exclaimed: “ All these artists are dead— 
murdered by the critics.” Recently, however, there 
has been a change, and many writers, such as Lord 
Morley, have claimed a very high place for criticism. 
Tue New SratresMAN of May 9th contains an able 
Defence of Critics, in which it is tentatively maintained 
“that nearly anybody can make literature, but only a 
clever man can criticise it’; and the same journal for 
the following week has a well-crystallised letter by 
A. H. Hannay, in which it is contended that “ the art 
critic is an artist plus something else, a philosopher. 
And so the artist and the critic are equally creative and 
equally important and necessary.” 

Difference in discussion generally arises from difference 
in definition, and we should note that several things are 
wrongly called criticism. Papers on the nature of the 
excellent in art, with or without illustrations drawn from 
various artists, should not be included in that category, 
but are really scientific or philosophical attempts of the 
kind suggested at the beginning of this article. Eulogies, 
such as those of Hugo by Swinburne, are also out of line ; 
and true criticism, as I take it, is a judicial summing up, 
after consideration of evidence, of specific works. We 
should also distinguish between an artist who makes an 
occasional excursion into any of these fields, and the 
man who has not himself succeeded in art but who 
nevertheless attempts criticism of the works of others ; 
and the name critic as distinct from artist should 
perhaps be confined to the latter. The reviewer, again, 
is one who merely describes a work, with or without 
criticism. According to these definitions the detractors 
and commenders of “ critics” are considering different 
things—the former have in mind critics proper, or 
reviewers, and the latter are really praising philosophers. 

Of course, the critic himself often thinks that he can 
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be an artist if he chooses; but the reply is that if he 
ever had the genius for creation he would have been 
compelled to create; and as he has not created he 
cannot do so, and therefore does not possess full know- 
ledge of the spirit and art of creation, and is not fit to 
weigh the creations of others. From this line of reason- 
ing, sound or not, springs the idea that the poorest 
artist is likely to know more of his art than the cleverest 
critic who has not himself attempted creation. And 
personally I think that there is some truth in this con- 
tention ; for in my own little experience of the humbler 
arts of life I find that those who cannot do, do not know 
—those who cannot ride or play golf or make a sketch 
cannot judge even poor riders, golfers, or sketchers. The 
humblest art can be understood only by the learning of 
much technique which cannot be acquired without 
practice ; how much more difficult, then, must it be to 
understand the arts which require the highest faculties 
and experiences of the mind? Thus the poor critic who 
would judge other men remains himself convicted of 
ignorance of the law which he pretends to administer. 

But it is otherwise with approved artists who some- 
times relax themselves with essays on art or even with 
actual criticism. For them we must have the highest 
respect, and such of their writings are full of interest. 
For example, the critical work of Swinburne, which 
Mr. Hannay declares to be froth, is to me (unworthy) 
much more valuable than the appreciations even of the 
mightiest censors who move the admiration of the 
world but are not themselves poets ; and when I compare 
such works I suspect that one knows his business while 
the other perhaps does but make-believe to know it. 
It is quite true that only a clever man can criticise art 
of any kind; he must be clever enough either to be an 
artist as well as a critic or to appear so, and, in addition, 
to know the art of writing. And we may at least admit 
that such men often succeed in being interesting—for 
we like to compare opinions however fallible they 
may be! 

I fancy that the sins of critics proper are both positive 
and negative. They are fond of using their own labora- 
tory tests, which, as different ages and different critics 
employ different ones, lead to no definite conclusion. 
At present the tests would seem to be self-expression 
and originality, though, I fancy, artists will not admit 
the validity of either and both may spring from 
decadence. On the other hand, they often fail to see 
the artist’s real design, and conceive to be blemishes 
certain seeming-defects which he prepensely inserts in 
order to develop it. Thus I have never found what 
appears to me to be any good review of the design and 
construction of Homer and Shakespeare ; and we know 
what Pope said of the critics who complain that Homer 
nods ! 

Was my friend right when he implied that criticism 
murders art? We may suspect it, since the greatest 
arts grew when there appears to have been little criti- 
cism; and we can imagine Phidias adorning the Par- 
thenon in the large quiet of an uncritical world. It is 
quite possible that too much criticism, especially of a 
low order, paralyses and does not stimulate art, just as 
it tends to paralyse generals and administrators ; and 
there are those who think that there is very little high 





art left in the world of to-day, for this very reason, 
But, after all, men must do something, and the public 
clamours for censure. My conclusion is that for us 
ordinary mortals criticism is unwise; but that we may 
expand our spirits as much as we please in eulogy, 
maintaining silence of things which do not please us, 
After all, censure of art is generally mean and often 
mistaken stuff, and noble eulogy is the final flower of 
criticism. RonALD Ross, 


Correspondence 


THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—For a mere foreigner resident in Germany it is an un- 
gracious and presumptuous task to venture a contrary opinion 
to so distinguished an authority as Professor Brentano on a 
subject connected with his own country. At the same time the 
writer ventures to suggest that your comment on his letter is a 
just one. It is perfectly true, as he points out, that the agitation 
for the navy at the turn of the century was largely based upon 
the need of protection for mercantile shipping. It is true that 
the argument is still much used. But parallel with this argument 
there has been another, almost, if not equally, effective. This 
argument is the perfectly intelligible one that Germany must be 
strong enough at sea to make good its claim to * a place in the sun.” 
Significantly enough, this phrase was used for the first time in 
the German Reichstag a year before the passing of the first Navy 
Law, and at once took an even stronger hold on the German 
imagination than any even of the Bismarckian epigrams. The 
navy was to be a “ moral force,’ such as it was felt in oversea 
questions the army could never be, and this force was to help 
Germany to its share in any further distribution of oversea 
territory. So long, it appears to have been felt, as Germany was 
dependent upon its army alone, it could afford to be ignored by 
England, and it would be forced to take a less important place 
than was its due in the councils of the world. Nor was it alone 
the Chauvinist element in Germany that was influenced by these 
feelings. For the industrialist and trader the prestige of his 
country is, or it ought to be, a vital part of his own personal 
capital. With a larger navy would come an inevitable increase 
in prestige, and the probability more or less of exclusive control 
over the new territories which the navy, by the mere fact of its 
existence, was to win for Germany. With the example of 
England before him the German business man was hardly to be 
blamed for reasoning in this way. 

But there is another point with which Professor Brentano does 
not deal. Has it anywhere been suggested by the German naval 
authorities that they will be in a position to offer protection to 
their mercantile shipping in a war against England ? I venture 
to think it would be difficult to discover any such assertion. The 
German navy as it is at present planned is simply too small to 
perform the double task of meeting the opposing English fleet 
and at the same time of defending any of the main commercial 
routes. The obvious policy of any German merchantman at sea 
on the outbreak of war would be to seek the security of the nearest 
neutral port. Even Admiral von Tirpitz himself, it is said, was 
once indiscreet enough to make the open confession that if war 
came merchant vessels would have to take care of themselves. 
It is very doubtful indeed whether the British naval authorities 
themselves would venture to detach many vessels for the task of 
commerce protection instead of concentrating all their forces in 
the one aim of destroying the enemy’s main fleet. “* Commerce 
protection ” as such for either Power would only first become 
possible after the rival battle fleet had been rendered harmless. 

At the same time, though I have ventured to disagree with 
Professor Brentano on this point, I am entirely at one with him 
in advocating the abolition of capture. My reasons for so doing 
are in the main neither commercial nor, like those of your other 
distinguished correspondent, Mr. Carl Heath, humanitarian. 
They are strategical, and result from an attempt to balance up 
relative advantages and disadvantages from a purely naval 
standpoint. 

The writer of the article which appears in THE NEw STATESMAN 
on May 16th bases his support of the existing rule on the same 
ground. ‘‘ No country,” he said, “ can defend itself unless it 
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have some power of attack ; just as no duellist could in the long 
run survive if confined to parrying. If we gave them up we should 
have to develop a non-naval weapon instead—i.e., become a 
military power like the other Powers.” Your contributor 
apparently, since he said no more, considered this argument self- 
evident and all-sufficient. But is this the case? What, for 
instance, would happen in a war between England and Germany ? 
In the first place there would be, of course, an enormous leap up 
in war insurance risks, if they were taken at all, and a general 
rush for home or neutral ports by the merchant vessels of both 
nations. A certain number of English ships would be snapped 
up by scattered German cruisers and, owing to the scarcity of 
German coaling stations, would probably be sent to the bottom 
at once, in accordance with the recognised Continental practice. 
The damage done and the fright created by even a small number 
of such German vessels before they could be put out of action 
would be very great. This, however, one must admit, would 
probably be a merely temporary disturbance. The greater part 
of the German fleet would either lie ready to give battle in the 
North Sea or else safely in harbour. Ignoring the possibility of 
a British defeat, one can advance to the second stage of the war 
when the German fleet has either been destroyed or driven back 
upon its base. In that case with command of the sea it would 
be a comparatively simple matter to prevent any German mer- 
chantmen from either entering or leaving the North Sea. In 
other words, oversea transport in German merchant vessels could 
be stopped. This, of course, would be a serious blow. But it 
would be very far indeed from bringing Germany to its knees, 
and that, after all, is the important point. So long as we had 
established no formal blockade of the German coast there would 
be nothing to hinder German goods being carried to and fro in 
neutral ships. This would mean a heavy increase in freights and 
a congestion of goods. To a certain extent some parts of German 
industry might be brought to a standstill ; but that is all. Were 
we able to blockade the whole German coast, an operation it must 
be remembered entirely different from the capture of enemy 
merchantmen and in no way dependent upon it, we could prevent 
all neutral trading with Germany by sea. But it is doubtful 
whether our naval authorities look upon the blockade of the 
Baltic ports as a possibility. If not it will always be possible for 
neutrals to take the longer route to these towns. 

For the sake of argument, however, take next the most favour- 
able possible position, the cutting off of all sea traffic, both 
German and neutral, with the German ports. Would even this 
be a sufficiently heavy blow to cause Germany to give way? It 
is difficult to calculate the percentage of Germany’s foreign trade 
which is carried on directly by sea. It would, however, seem 
clear that by far the larger part goes either direct into Central 
Europe or crosses the Dutch or Belgian frontier. No superiority 
at sea, however great, can hinder the first part, nor can our rights, 
either of blockage or capture, prevent neutral merchantmen from 
carrying cargoes destined ultimately for Germany to the neutral 
ports of Belgium and Holland. More than that, it is quite certain, 
just as in the Great War against Napoleon, that English vessels 
would carry on an active transport trade to Dutch and Belgian 
ports to the ultimate benefit of the German manufacturer and 
consumer. There is, of course, the Anglo-American doctrine of 
“continuous voyage,” but the rule, in so far as it affects this 
particular type of traffic, has been already abolished by the 
Declaration of London. This codification of sea law remains, 
through the action of the British Government, unratified, and it 
was one of the minor errors of the writer of your article to treat 
it as already in force. But even if it should not be observed, it 
would be very possible to arrange this neutral entrepét traffic in 
such a way as to prevent any interference with it from the side of 
England. The net result of capture and blockade for Germany 
would be that its merchant fleet would be paralysed and that its 
oversea traflic would be carried on under great difficulties ; a good 
part of it, indeed, probably stopped completely. But here the 
damage ends. To expect that an inconvenience of this kind, 
great though it might be, would be sufficient to decide the war in 
our favour is to show an optimism which little can justify. Asa 
weapon of offence to England at least the capture of private 
property is singularly ineffective. 

On the other hand, the possible disadvantages are so great as 
to need no more than a passing reference. It would be in no way 
hecessary for the English fleet to be completely defeated before 
the cutting off of our food supplies became a vital problem. An 
indecisive conflict, or even a temporary check, would be sufficient 
to endanger our whole position, and to make us willing to end a 
war as quickly as possible. More need not be said. The net 
result is, that on the offensive we can gain little, on the defensive 
We stand to lose all, For this reason alone it is surely advisable 
to reconsider our attitude towards this question. 

The conclusion of your leader writer, that if this be true we 


must at once become a military Power, is a melancholy one. 
And if we want to act on the offensive it is true. Even in the 
Napoleonic wars, armed as we were with the right of capture, it 
was not our supremacy at sea which decided the issue alone. To 
a large extent it was the land warfare, carried out partly by 
ourselves, but to a large extent by our Continental allies. His 
fears, however, would seem to be unnecessary. There is no 
question to-day of a new Napoleon, of a despot who would aim at 
altering the existing boundaries of the Continental States. Any 
future war, as far as can be seen, will be a question of oversea 
lands, in which we shall be acting on the defensive. And for 
that purpose the naval arm is sufficient. For our Continental 
rivals the absence of an expeditionary army is the greatest 
guarantee that we could give of our pacific intentions, a guarantee 
in which our moral strength at present lies. As I have attempted 
to show, our strength at sea, and consequent weakness on land, 
in no way depends on the retention of the right of capture, 
Yours, etc., 
*““ AN ENGLISHMAN IN GERMANY.” 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE NON- 
UNIONIST 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—Referring to your article on the position of Non-Unionists, 
which entirely omitted the objections expressed by Non-Unionists 
to Trade Union activities which have nothing to do with collective 
bargaining, may I point out that many solicitors are not members 
of the Law Society and that no attempt is made to coerce these 
gentlemen ? I should add that if the officers of the Law Society 
were in the least like the kind of ** Labour ” parasite to whom the 
Non-Unionist objects I should at once leave the Law Society.— 

Yours, ete., 
A MEMBER OF THE LAw Socrety. 


[Our correspondent calls attention to an undoubted error in 
the article to which he refers. The Law Society conducts the 
qualifying examinations and controls the entrance to the pro- 
fession, keeps the roll of solicitors, issues the annual certificates 
without which no solicitor may practise, and receives on behalf 
of the Inland Revenue the annual fees. It has wide powers of 
professional discipline and may refuse to renew an annual certifi- 
cate (subject to the solicitor’s right of appeal). Everyone, 
therefore, who desires to practise as a solicitor is obliged to place 
himself under the jurisdiction of the solicitors’ Trade Union, 
although he is not compelled to become a member of it or take 
any part in its control. Any other Trade Union which by statute 
or otherwise could secure so strong a position as this in relation 
to the control of all persons engaged in the occupation which it 
covers, could afford to refrain from compelling formal member- 
ship. We may add that our correspondent’s references to 
* Trade Union activities which have nothing to do with collective 
bargaining” seem hardly to the point, since no member of a 
Union is under any obligation to take part in or contribute 
towards such activities.—Eb. N.S.] 


MILITANCY AND ITS REACTIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Mrs. Sidney Webb surely misses the point of the “* middle- 
class * objections to mob violence. Undisciplined persons may 
feel strongly provoked to attack the militant Suffragettes, just 
as some of us may sometimes have a violent desire to knock down 
almost anyone who annoys us ; but, however, comprehensible these 
wild instincts may be, to invite them to flourish unchecked 
is to substitute anarchy for that respect for the law on which 
our present stage of civilisation is based. Is it “ unreasonable ” 
to urge that the police force in this country is sufficiently strong 
to make lynch law, even from Mrs. Webb’s point of view, super- 
fluous ? It is precisely because militancy has threatened the 
security of the law that it become doubly necessary to prevent 
other groups of enraged persons from taking the law into their 
own hands in a similar fashion. 

Mrs. Webb holds that it is futile to make such protests in the 
Press, because they are not read by those whom they concern. 
This is at least questionable. There is hardly a “ bromide” in 
the country who will not assure you that in his opinion the 
influence of the Press is enormous, and it is very noticeable that 
popular outbreaks against the Suffragettes seldom precede and 
almost invariably follow an outbreak of irritable leaders in the 
daily papers suggesting that after such provocation retaliation is 
almost praiseworthy. It is because public opinion is often little 


more than a reflection of Fleet Street chatter that it is important 
to protest against these attempts to preach a low standard of 
discipline either for crowds or for the police force. Those of us 
who, as Constitutional Suffragists, have sometimes had to face 
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mob violence without retaliation are conscious that there have 
been moments when a primitive desire to hit back has been held 
in check not nearly so much by genuine self-restraint as by public 
opinion or a well-instilled creed of constitutional action. It is 

impossible not to realise that, hard though it is at the present 
time for the police to fulfil their duties justly, it must become far 
more difficult if they are enervated by an ill-timed sympathy or a 
laxity in popular criticism. If a policeman is expected to be 
“as gentle and unimpassioned as a nurse, and as judicial and 
skilful as the medical officer of the lunatic asylum,” it is probable 
he will succeed in being at least as gentle as he always contrives 
to be when those in authority direct him to be careful. 

These are questions for the public to consider at a time when, 
owing to the Home Rule crisis, it is difficult to bring the Govern- 
ment to book on the Suffrage question. But all of us who are 
Suffragists must agree with Mrs. Webb that the real cause of 
“this state of social disease” is the Government which “ is 
taking no steps to get us out of it by removing . . . the oppres- 
sion.”’—Yours, etc., Witma MEIKLE. 

June 9th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—At the South-Western Police Court on Tuesday three 
young men were charged with insulting conduct during the pro- 
gress of a Suffragist meeting on Streatham Common. A hostile 
crowd gathered ; an effort was made to put the Suffragists in the 
pond, and the police had to intervene and make arrests. The 
defendants were discharged ; and, says the Times report : 

Mr. Lister Drummond, in discharging the defendants and 
advising [sic!] them to abstain from interference, said 
it was impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the be- 
haviour of these women had created a strong feeling of 
resentment and disgust. 

There are no limits to human stupidity, but I should have 
thought that even a police-court magistrate ought to know that 
it is the merest cant to pretend that the people who mob Suffra- 
gist speakers are thinking citizens stirred to “ resentment and 
disgust ” by actions which they consider inimical to social in- 
terests. Everybody who has ever been present at one of these 
rags knows quite well—as, indeed, any sane man who had not been 
present might surmise—that the violent element is usually com- 
posed of cowardly and ignorant young hooligans who would be 
glad of an opportunity of molesting anyone, provided the harried 
party were the weaker and there was a fair chance of escaping 
punishment. 

But even if the woman-beaters were not savages, but the 
soberest of thinking men, what sort of doctrine is this that 
allows political “resentment and disgust” to palliate offences 
against order? Does it, in the eyes of the law, palliate the Suffra- 
gette arsons and bomb-throwings? If those who thought the 
Boer War the most revolting of crimes had assaulted Mr. Cham- 
berlain, would they have been discharged with a word of sym- 
pathy ? Personally I am moved by the strongest ** resentment 
and disgust ” against Mr. Lister Drummond, and if I met him 
on Streatham Common I should certainly feel a powerful impulse 
(which I hope I should resist) to push him into the pond. But 
if I succumbed to temptation and were charged in court, I cannot 
persuade myself that the magistrate would say that it was 
*“* quite impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the be- 
haviour” of “this man” had inflamed my indignation to an 
uncontrollable degree. 

If magistrates must tinker with the scales of Justice, at least 
let them refrain from making themselves ridiculous by attempting 
to explain the reasons which lead them to do so.—Yours, ete., 

Chiswick, June 8rd. J. C. Squire. 


Miscellany 
HOUSTON STEWART 


CHAMBERLAIN 
R. HOUSTON CHAMBERLAIN, whose Kant is 


announced to appear in an English edition, holds 

a unique position among contemporary writers of 
the Fatherland. Born in England (1855), the son of a 
family which has provided a general and an admiral for the 
British Army and Navy and an Inspector-General for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, he has become the favourite 
author of Teutonic patriots, and 10,000 marks’ worth of his 
masterpiece, The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, has 


been distributed by the Kaiser among the libraries of the 
Empire. Chamberlain was educated at Cheltenham and 
in Paris, but he matured in Middle Europe, where for some 
years he hesitated between scientific research and art 
criticism. With a mass of knowledge—biological, phy- 
siological, and botanical—under his control, he first acquired 
celebrity as a writer on Wagnerian subjects, and his Notes 
on Lohengrin (in French), his Drama of Richard Wagner, and 
his Life of Richard Wagner gave him the character of the 
most ingenious, and perhaps the best accredited, of Bey- 
reuth philosophers. Recently he married the youngest 
daughter of his master. The Foundations appeared in 1899, 
and was followed by a large volume on Kant and his pre- 
cursors. The Life of Richard Wagner, the Foundations, and 
now the Kant, are obtainable in English editions. 

Chamberlain is prophet of the thing called Wagnerian 
Germanism. His aim has been to find for the Germanist 
philosophy of polities such a form as may make it intelligible 
and agreeable to the Wagnerian ewsthetes, and at the same 
time to exploit the Wagnecrian theory of art for the benefit 
of the doctrinaires of Germanism. Thus Nietzsche in his 
early enthusiasm dreamed a dream of a Germany governed 
by Bismarck, played to by Wagner, and lectured at by 
himself. He woke from his dream and asked: “ Who can 
believe that the young Kaiser makes head or tail of Wagner's 
music ?”’ Chamberlain, who describes the later Nietzsche 
somewhere as the “ court-fool of a frivolous fin de siécle,” 
endeavours to dispose of this sneer. 

The Foundations is a tour de force. ““ What is this 
book ?”’ asks Lord Redesdale, Chamberlain’s prefacer in 
thiscountry. ‘Is it history, a philosophical treatise, a meta- 
physical enquiry ?_ I confess I know not ; probably it is all 
three.” The leitmotiv is the “ assertion of the superiority 
of the Teuton family to all the other races of the world.” 
This ‘“ Teuton family ’” embraces, however, the Slavs, the 
Celts, and the Germans ; and all the North European races 
ean, therefore, find satisfaction in the Chamberlainite 
doctrine. Chamberlain devotes a good deal of attention to 
purely physical considerations, and lays down certain con- 
ditions for the production of a noble race—excellent material, 
inbreeding, artificial selection, and definite mixtures of blood 
within a time limitation. But if asked “‘ Whence comes 
the excellent material?” he is without an answer. In 
regard to the origin of this Teuton family he refuses to bind 
himself to any hypothesis, although he finds many similarities 
of thought and feeling between it and the so-called Aryan 
Indians. The notion that the originally pure races crossed 
with each other in the course of history, and with every 
fresh crossing became irrevocably less pure, less noble, he 
dismisses as fantastic ; evidently the adoption of this theory 
would destroy our hope in the future of the “ Teuton ” and, 
for that matter, of any other family. Yet it can hardly be 
assumed that of the various crossings which produced the 
Teutons all were felicitous ; and Chamberlain’s most striking 
contribution to the discussion of race is derived from a 
metaphysical conception, the “conversion of the will.’ 
After such conversion one can combat and overcome, he 
seems to concede, the unworthy ethical elements within 
oneself. Here he approaches Wagner, whose views on the 
subject of race mixture he has interpreted in the Life of 
Wagner. Wagner wrote in Heroism and Christianity that 
the true Christian religion would purge the race of all 
impurities, such as Judaism, which, on the assumption that 
“race is everything,”” may—for a Teuton—be described as 
Original Sin. Now, to Chamberlain “ true ” religion being 
ideal, it must remain “ unexpressed and incommunicable, 
unless Art, the art of genius—contemporancously sp eaking, 
Wagner’s art—with its freely creative moulding power, inter- 
venes....” Art, by rescuing us from idolatry on the one 
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he hand and from philosophic deism on the other, restores and 
nd remakes race. 
ne The artist as saviour—this conception is found, of course, 
rt in Schopenhauer, as are many of Chamberlain’s generalisa- 
y- tions on “* true ” and “‘ false ’’ religion. “‘ Religion is creative 
d in the artistic sense of the word.” Schopenhauer would 
es have endorsed the phrase. He, too, accused the Jews of 
id false religion, with their story of a creation, their belief in a 
Le personal God—evidences of the same materialism which in 
y- modern times has found expression in philosophic deism 
st and rationalism: the antithesis of Indian thought. Only 
), ' Chamberlain attaches a greater importance to Christian 
= revelation; he rejects pessimism, not as a philosophical 
d cognition, but as a moral frame of mind; the figure of 
Christ is positive, constructive, affirmative, not negative 
na like that of Buddha. But sin is a condition, a law of the 
t flesh, a law of empirical Nature. The kernel of all true 
. religions, redemption of man, being an inner experience, 
: not a visible historical fact, has been foreign to the Jews, 
, but not to the Greeks and Indians ; and this idea embraces 
; two others : a “* present imperfection and a possible perfection 
by some transcendental process.”” Where the “ creative 
and figurative elements” predominate, as with the 
. Europeans, the “fall by sin” is “made the centre of 





! the complex of myths derived from inner experience ” : 
with the metaphysical Indians we do not find the “ myth 
of degeneration” clearly formulated, but, on the other 
hand, “ grace’ stands “in the forefront of all religious 
teaching.”” Another point of distinction between the Indian 
and Christian religions is that the former lays stress upon 
knowledge as the instrument of redemption, the latter lays 
stress upon will; the advantage of the Teutons over the 
Aryan Indians is that they have been afforded a “ positive, 
creative principle ” by their interpretation of the same inner 
experience. Whilst the mythological portions of the 
| Christian religion were not borrowed from Judaism, but from 
the Indians, and whilst either view of redemption is equally 
foreign to the Jews, yet the Jewish influence in the creation 
of Christianity is very important, for “* Hellenic mysticism, 
Egyptian ascetism and international mysticism, without the 
fervour of the Jewish will to believe,” could never have given 
the world “ a new religious ideal and at the same time a new 
life.” Nor would the mystic self-abnegation of the Indians 
—antipodes of the Jews—have led to the goal. In Christ 
Himself this predominance of will is very notable, un-Jewish, 
maybe, in His individual utterances, but quite Jewish “ in 
so far as the will is almost solely emphasised.” Bound up 
with this tendency of the will is the Jewish “ purely historical 
view of faith,” which ecclesiastical Christianity has adopted, 
but which is incompatible with the Teuton’s view of religion 
as the “direct living experience of great characters.” 
Southern Europe, during the decay of the Roman Empire, 
with its chaos of races, its bastard populations, provided the 
conditions of the papal power; and only the entry of the 
Teutons into European history saved us from absolutism in 
religion, philosophy, and politics. Thus the struggle between 
Jewish “ historical-chromistic ” faith and Indo-European 
“ symbolical and metaphysical mythology ” has its political 
counterpart in the struggle between the Imperial idea and 
Nationalism. It was, according to Chamberlain, the 
“ indomitable individualism ”’ of the Teuton which led to the 
rejection of Universalism and the formation of nations, the 
making of a new order. 

Thus are the opposing forces in religion, philosophy, 
and polities reviewed. The synthesis is an imposing 
one, and as watertight, no doubt, as such things can 
be in an imperfect world. But can we share Chamber 
lain’s predilections for political Nationalism, ideal religion, 
and transcendental philosophy without committing our- 
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selves to Teutonism ? Chamberlain says “ No,” and some 
of the details of his case for the Teutons should be cited. 
He has to meet the question of Italian achievement in art. 
“One walk through the museum in Berlin,” he replies, “ in 
the gallery of busts of the Renaissance will convince us that 
the type of great Italians of that epoch is now almost 
extinguished on the far side of the Alps. Italian Germanism 
has been completely shipwrecked since the Quattrocento.” 
Physical considerations as well as * moral facts ’’ lead us to 
conclude that the great Italians were Teutonic. We are 
presented to Ignatius of Loyola as the embodiment of the 
anti-Germanic ideal. “A Mohammedan atmosphere set 
out with Christian decorations . . . absolute materialism of 
the conceptions . . . the idea that sins are transgressions 
of the paragraphic law . . . a so-called mystic who asks us 
to see, hear, taste, smell and touch the mysteries.”” Well, it 
can be shown triumphantly that Loyola was a Basque, whose 
sole friend was a Jew, Polanco! Spinoza is dismissed as a 
Jewish Thomas Aquinas, a maker of a universal system, who 
failed to enrich with a single creative thought either mathe- 
matics (his special province) or science (his hobby). On the 
other hand, as it is fair to add, Chamberlain never asserts 
that every leeder of Teutonic thought and action is a “* moral 
fact ’ in favour of his argument from race. What was amiss 
with the blood of Hegel, the Protestant Aquinas, who tried 
to create a universal system, or with the blood of 
Charlemagne, the Imperialist ? Fifty instances might be 
detached from Chamberlain’s own pages, all of which show 
how often mental characteristics, attributed by this writer 
to “‘noble race,” were lacking in the greatest, or most 
influential, figures of Teutonic history—in men on whose 
descent no doubt has been cast. Our own Mr. Balfour 
was a recreant of Teutonism in his Gifford lectures! It is 
when Chamberlain writes of the personalities which have 
those characteristics, but whose race-origins are uncertain, 
that his customary persuasiveness and appearance of 
liberality forsake him, as in his attempts to prove, by 
historical evidence, that neither St. Paul nor Christ could 
have been pure Jews. 

Chamberlain has recently laid his race thesis aside ; but 
the book on Kant, Die Persinlichkeit als Einfiirhung in das 
Werk, develops further those views on the philosophy of art 
which are described in the Foundations as _ specifically 
Teutonic. Kant is for Chamberlain one of the epoch- 
making figures in the history of the world. ‘“* The unfolding 
of our Teutonic culture,” he writes in the Foundations, “ has 
found in this man a specially pure, comprehensive, and 
venerable expression.”” He rendered a great destructive 
service by showing, once and for all, that the world of 
phenomena, interpreted mechanically, cannot support an 
absolute theory of God. Like all his predecessors, from 
Roger Bacon onwards, he was a faithful observer of Nature 
who practised scientific methods ; but, unlike many of them, 
when faced with final problems, he refused to take refuge in 
theology or call in a deus ex machina; and so, by banishing 
the traditional doctrine of the schoolmen, from Aristotle to 
Butler, that Nature can be explained, he makes “ true ” 
religion—attitude towards that part of experience which does 
not appear in the shape of phenomena—possible. Chamber- 
lain regards the book on Kant as his most important work ; 
but it necessarily excited less attention in his adopted 
country than the Foundations. Jewish Vienna, Chamber- 
lain’s home, thought at the beginning of the century that the 
last word in philosophical anti-Semitism was written. But 
adaptations and extensions of Chamberlain’s doctrine have 
been numerous ; the most notable are found in T'he Germans 
in France, by the late Dr. Woltmann, a Socialist and once 
Bernstein’s colleague. The influence of the Foundations has, 
indeed, crept into most unexpected places ; the unfortunate 
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author, also a Viennese, of the most eccentric and at the same 
time the most widely read of modern books on sex refers to 
Chamberlain as to an impregnable authority. 


J. M. Hons. 


TRIVIA 


I. THe AFTERNOON Post. 


HE village Post Office, with its clock and letter- 
box, its postmistress lost in tales of love-lorn 
dukes and coronetted woe, and the sallow- 
faced grocer watching from his window opposite, is the 
scene of a daily little crisis in my life, when every after- 
noon I walk thither through the country lanes and ask 
that well-read young lady for my letters. I always 
expect good news and cheques; and then, of course, 
there is the magical unknown Fortune which is coming, 
and word of it may reach me any day. What it is, this 
strange Felicity, or whence it shall come, I have no 
notion; but I hurry down in the morning to find the 
news on the breakfast table, open telegrams with a 
delightful panic, and say to myself ‘‘ Here it is! ”’ when 
at night I hear wheels approaching along the road. So 
happy in the hope of happiness I live on in my quiet 
ordered house, and so I shall live perhaps until the end. 
Is it, indeed, merely the last great summons and revela- 
tion for which I am waiting? I do not know. 


II. Tue Busy Bees. 

Sitting for hours idle in the shade of the apple-tree, 
near the garden hive, and under the crowded aerial 
thoroughfares of those honey-merchants, sometimes 
when the noonday heat was full of their minute industry, 
or when they fell out of the late sun to their night-long 
labours, I have tried to learn from them the old industri- 
ous lesson. And yet, hang it all, who by rights should be 
the teachers and who the learners? For those peevish, 
overtoiled, utilitarian insects was there no lesson to be 
derived from the spectacle of me ? Gazing out with their 
myriad eyes at me from their joyless factories, might 
they not learn at last—might I not finally teach them— 
a wiser, happier, and more free-hearted way to employ 
their shining hours ? 

Ill. Tuey. 

Their taste is exquisite ; They live in Georgian houses, 
in a world of gilt and precious china, of old brickwork 
and stone pilasters. In white drawing-rooms I see Them, 
or on blue, bird-haunted lawns. They talk pleasantly 
of me, and their eyes watch me. From the diminished, 
ridiculous picture the glass of the world gives me, I turn 
for comfort, for happiness, to my image in the kindly 
mirror of those eyes. 

Who are They? Where, in what paradise or palace, 
shall I ever find Them? I may walk all the streets, 
travel all the roads, ring all the door-bells of the World, 
but I shall never find Them. Yet nothing has value for 
me save in the crown of their approval ; for their coming 
—which will never be—I build and plant, and for Them 
alone I secretly and laboriously write this little book, 
which They will never read. 


IV. Worries. 


In the woods about my garden and familiar precincts 
lurk the fears of life, the antique disasters and calamities 





and human fates. ll threaten me, some I shall 
escape, of others I am the destined and devoted victim, 
Later or sooner—and yet in my case how soon !—J 
shall fall, as I have seen others fall, touched by a secret 
hand. But I do not think of these dangers often, 
though I may hear them at twilight moving in the 
thickets. It is the little worries that bite and annoy 
me, querulous insects, born of the moment and perishing 
with the day. 
V. My Companions. 


Dearest, prettiest, and sweetest of my retinue, who 
gather with delicate industry bits of silk and down from 
the bleak world to make the soft nest of my fatuous 
repose ; who ever whisper honied words in my ear, or 
trip before me holding up deceiving mirrors—of my two 
fond, fantastic, treacherous bosom-minions is it Hope, 
or is it not rather Vanity, that I love the best ? 


VI. Tue Cominc oF FATE. 


When I seek out the sources of my thoughts, I find 
they had their beginning in fragile Chance, were born of 
little moments that shine for me curiously in the past. 
Slight the impulse that made me take this turning at 
the cross-roads, trivial and fortuitous the meeting, and 
light as gossamer the thread, that knit me to my friend. 
These are full of wonder; more mysterious are the 
moments that must have brushed me with their wings 
and passed me by: when Fate beckoned and I did not 
see it, when new Life trembled for a second on the 
threshold ; but the word was not spoken, the hand was 
not held out, and the might-have-been shivered and 
vanished, dim as a dream, into the waste realms of 
non-existence. 

So I never lose a sense of the whimsical and perilous 
charm of daily life, with its meetings and words and 
accidents. Why, to-day, perhaps, or to-morrow, I may 
hear a voice, and, packing up my Gladstone bag, follow 
it to the ends of the world. 


VII. Goop ApvVICcE. 


“You must beware of thinking too much about 
Style,”’ said my kindly adviser, ‘‘ or you will become like 
those fastidious people who polish and polish until there 
is nothing left.” 

“Then there really are such people?” I asked 
eagerly, lost in the thought of how much I should like to 
meet them. But the perspicacious lady could give 
me no definite information about them. 

I often hear of them in this tantalizing manner, and 
perhaps one day I shall get to know them. They sound 
delightful. 

VIII. My Mrinp. 


“‘T really must improve my Mind,” I tell myself, and 
once more begin to patch and repair that crazy edifice. 
So I toil and toil on, though the wind tears off the tiles, 
the rain beats in, the ceilings fall and floors give way, 
strange birds build their nests in the rafters, and owls 
hoot and laugh in the tumbling chimneys. 


IX. Tue JupDGE. 
I went one day by chance into the Law Courts. An 
important case was being tried. I looked at the J udge, 
the old, learned, eminent, highly-respected Judge. 
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“ But fancy,” I said to myself, “ sitting bewigged at his 
age all the summer day in this absurd Gothic building!” 


X. In THE BANK. 

Entering the Bank in a composed manner, I drew a 
cheque and handed it to the cashier through the grating. 
Then I watched him narrowly. Would not that astute 
official see that I was only posing as a real person? No; 
he calmly opened a little drawer, took out some real 
sovereigns, counted them carefully, and handed them to 
me in a brass-tipped shovel. I went away feeling I had 
perpetrated a delightful fraud. I had got some of the 
gold of the actual world! Yet now and then, at the 
sight of my name on a visiting card, or of my face 
photographed in a group among other faces, or when I 
see a letter addressed in my hand, or catch the sound of 
my own voice, I grow shy in the presence of a mysterious 
person who is myself, is known by my name, and who 
apparently does exist. Can it be possible that I am 
as real as anyone else, and that all of us—the cashier and 
banker at the Bank, the King on his throne—all feel 
ourselves ghosts and goblins in this authentic world ? 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 





Art and Drama 
THE NEW ENGLISH AND 
WHITECHAPEL 


RUSTED with antiquity, its cars still tingling with the 
C reverberations of la cinquintaine, this association of 
once fervid iconoclasts now plods steadily onwards 
with the assurance and something of the dignity of a poli- 
tician who began by addressing his constituents from the 
summit of a tub but now receives them in deputations 
within the gates of his spacious grounds. Not that it has 
any grounds of its own in which to receive them, though 
plenty for doing so. If it could only swallow the R.B.A. 
whole and acquire a possessory title to the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, the spirit of Whistler might hover less nervously 
over the locality, and his remains be assured of a more com- 
plete immunity from the risk of sepulchral gyration. 

Fifty-one exhibitions in twenty-eight years is good and 
stout going. Can it be kept up? For a young constitution 
it is healthy and needful ; but in middle age the pace should 
be somewhat abated, albeit firmer, and a permanent annual 
exhibition, accessible to all and sundry, to take rank with the 
May mectings, the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race or the 
Cattle Show at Islington, is now all that is required to crown 
the efforts of the New English with lasting and ever-increasing 
success. Mr. Max Beerbohm has already foreshadowed this 
in caricature, under the facetious guise of an annual banquct 
with chairman, royalty and toastmaster complete. 

Mr. Wilson Steer and Mr. Walter Sickert, two of the 
founders of the Club, have conferred a special benefit on the 
present exhibition by sending one picture cach which is of 
exceptional interest and beauty. The latter attribute may 
be less applicable to Mr. Sickert’s Ennui than the former is 
to Mr. Steer’s Summer Evening, when used in its generally- 
accepted sense ; though jesting Pilate might as easily have 
asked riddles about beauty as about truth without staying 
for an intelligible answer. We do not look for the same effects 
in the works of Mr. Sickert as in those of Giorgione, however 
similar we may believe the causes to be that produced them. 
On the other hand, it is tolerably certain that if Ennui were 
to take its place in the Chantrey Collection, it would only be 
a question of the effluxion of a certain or uncertain amount 


of time as to its also taking its place in the affections of the 
public at large. No one is competent to deny that the British 
Public would prefer a real picture like this to the bonbonniéres 
with which they have hitherto been foosled until they have 
had a chance of judging for themselves. No one, for the 
matter of that, is competent to affirm it; at least, without 
some qualification, such as “ tolerably.” But Marie Corelli 
and Hall Caine have now to reckon with Arnold Bennett 
and Masefield and Galsworthy. 

Mr. Steer’s picture side by side with Sir Edward Poynter’s 
Visit to Aesculapius, in the Tate Gallery, might possibly take 
a little longer to assert itself in the public favour, inasmuch as 
its appeal is more to the cultured imagination than to the 
plain-seeing eye of the everydayist. In the Visit nothing is 
left to the imagination, simply because there is nothing to 
leave. The meanest intelligence can see at a glance all that 
there is to be seen in it and pass on. It has nothing in 
common with the actualities of existence as experienced 
under the Insurance Act or recent Factory Legislation, 
still less with the ideals of art as exemplified in Rubens’s 
Three Graces, or the Bridgwater Titians. Mr. Steer touches 
both the actual and the ideal, and, like Watteau in some of 
his Fétes Galantes, where actual vistas of the Paris of his 
day are peopled, according to his fancy, with actual per- 
sonages, delights us with a group of women completely in 
harmony with the romantic landscape and atmosphere with 
which they combine to create a delicious impression of actual 
life. This is enhanced by the perfect feeling of the artist in 
presenting the scene to us in terms which we know well 
enough our own feeble matter-of-fact eyesight could never 
accomplish for us, but which the moment we see we recognise 
as the way we should like such a scene to look. 

Gencrally speaking, the landscapes are the best part of the 
present exhibition. They are so many, so varied, and so full 
of good qualities. A poor joke was played on the critics by 
the attribution of Mr. Collins Baker’s sunlit valley Craig-y- 


- Sythe, Llandody, to Mr. C. J. Holmes in the advance copies 


of the catalogues. Most of them, I think, fell; and to tell 
the truth it was not a very long way to fall, for Mr. Collins 
Baker has certainly shown himself a very capable follower of 
Mr. Holmes o’er crag and torrent, and with the authority 
of the catalogue behind them the mistake was quite excusable 
—at least, I hope so, because I made it myself. 

Mr. Tonks’s Fortune Teller is a pleasing yet at the same 
time rather an irritating little piece, and the same may be 
said of Mr. W. W. Russell’s Firelight. Mr. Tonks is getting 
a little too precious—he wants to take an invigorating walk 
with Mr. Holmes, and fill his lungs with soot out of the 
Seven Chimneys, and then clear them out on those godless 
Cumberland mountain wastes. A drawing, by Mr. Tonks, by 
the by, fetched the highest price at the amateur auction 
held by Mr. William Marchant last week of the pictures 
given by the friends of the late Spencer Gore for the purpose 
of defraying the initial expenses of the Memorial Exhibition 
of his works, which is to be held at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery in January next under the auspices of the New 
English. Two of Gore’s landscapes are hung in the present 
exhibition, and though neither of them is an important work, 
they both show how completely Gore had mastered the 
actualities of his art, regardless of whether it pleased or 
not. On such firm foundations it is certain that he would 
have raised an enduring edifice, and it is deplorable indeed 
that, having foregone so much in refusing to follow the call 
of popular convention, he should have been cut off when his 
success was only just beginning. Neither Mr. John nor 
Mr. Orpen is represented on this occasion, and Mr. Connard 
also is “ standing down,” and so is Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
That this is not entirely due to the laziness which is insepar- 
able from true greatness of mind is evidenced by the fact 
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that their works have been on show from time to time in 
other galleries. 

Busy-ness and not lazy-ness must be my excuse for not 
having been to Whitechapel sooner, but—there is still another 
weck in which to avail oneself of the opportunity offered by 
the Directors of the Whitechapel Art Gallery of seeing the 
latest developments in painting in this country as exemplified 
in their summer exhibition. Secing that it shuts on the 
20th of June and summer does not begin, even officially, 
until the 21st, it is misleading to call it a “ summer exhibi- 
tion.” It is nearer the mark to call it “ a review of modern 
movements,” and among much that is orthodox and pic- 
turesque we are permitted once again to see the Futurists, 
Cubists, Post- and Propter-Impressionists and Paulo- 
Post-Contortionists going through their respective “ stunts ” 
unwearied and undismayed. Once again we are permitted 
to stand and muse in front of “ The Plumber’s Dream,” or 
“ Still Life in the Balls Pond Road.” Once again we may 
pause undecided between the respective merits of “* Time, 
Tripe and Tango” and “ Titian turning rapidly in his 
Grave.” One by Mr. Wyndham Lewis is catalogued as 
Slow Attack; but it doesn’t say what of. Nor can we be 
quite certain whether Mr. William Patrick Roberts’s Parting 
is so named in a sentimental or a capillary sense. Plaisan- 
terie is a more straightforward title given by Mr. Horace 
Taylor to what might be taken, in this sense, for a couple of 
portraits of—but no; it is safer not to jest with such sacred 
subjects. Crossing the Street, a Cubist fancy, by Mr. Stanley 
Cursitor, is a lamentable instance of the seeds of decay 
finding an entry, like tares, into the most carefully sown field 
of serious endeavour—for it is actually pretty. The enjoy- 
ment of these trifles, however, may safely be Icft to the 
twenty-first century, seeing how much else there is in the 
exhibition that is abundant proof of the vigour and accom- 
plishment of the twenticth. There is no need to anticipate 
triumphs which have not yet matured, or to confuse “a 
review of modern movements ” with a forecast of convulsions 
yet to come. Many of the most alluring canvases from the 
recent exhibition of the Friday Club are here, and plenty of 
others which contribute to form a really successful show. 

RANDALL DAVIEs. 


THE IRISH PLAYERS 


HE Irish Players are at the Court Theatre for a six- 
wecks’ season. When the Germans want to pay 

a man an affectionate, solid sort of compliment 

they say of him er ist immer der alte. The strongest impression 
one gets when year after year the Abbey Theatre Company 
comes back to London is that they are just what one remem- 
bered. Their acting is refreshing and familiar. It may 
sometimes strike one as having become a little more stockish 
(some of the actors have scemed to me lately to be getting a 
httle “‘ stale” in their old parts), but the strong impression 
here in London, in the midst of all the other theatres, is still 
one of freshness. They led off with The Playboy of the Western 
World. It was not a fine performance. Mr. Arthur Sinclair’s 
virtuosity was as delightful as ever, but one could see perhaps 
too clearly that he knows now what a tremendous success he 
is. He is so sure now of his effects that he keeps us waiting 
sometimes a little too long for them, and this criticism 
applies both to his acting of Michacl James in The Playboy 
and his delightful policeman in The Rising of the Moon. 
Mr. Sydney Morgan is an excellent actor. He is capable of 
an unexaggerated yet formidable harshness, and he is admir- 
able in any part which has a hard-bitten grotesqueness about 
it. I have seen him, too, play well the part of an old 
priest so tremulously sympathetic that he could not bear to 
blurt out bad news. What strikes me about the company now 


is that it is extraordinarily strong in minor (I do not mean 
unimportant) parts; but with the exception of talent for 
imaginative humour of the simple, subtle kind, the cast 
does not contain now talent which comes up to the big 
imaginative parts. Mr. Fred O’Donovan is excellent as “ the 
playboy ” in the cowed, timid passages, but he strikes me as 
becoming commonplace in those fantastic flights and tower- 
ings of the spirit which make the play unique. Miss Eithne 
Magee, as “ Pegeen Mike,”’ would have struck me as acting 
admirably had not Synge put such magnificent words in her 
mouth. Everything in the part on the plane of wilful temper, 
on the plane of her letter ordering “ six yards of stuff for to 
make a yellow gown. A pair of lace boots with lengthy 
heels on them and brassy eyes,” she played lively and well, 
but only such things. There was little wonder or intensity 
in her love scene. 

I see from the papers Lady Gregory had a short tussle with 
the Censor over Mr. Bernard McCarthy’s play, The Sup- 
planter. WHaving permitted the word “bloody” in 
Pygmalion, he thought it only right to forbid it the next 
time it occurred. Lady Gregory gave way with protests, 
But why, if she stuck up for the right of the dramatist to 
use the crude word, does she allow the dialogue of The 
Playboy to be softened down. Has the Censor interfered 
there too ? 

For instance, old Mahon will never say, “ Amn’t I after 
saying it is himself has me destroyed, and he a liar on walks, 
a talker of folly, a man you'd see stretched the half of the 
day in the brown ferns with his belly to the sun.” That 
last phrase is a perfect picture of a loafer; but it is always 
changed in performance to “ with his face to the sun,” which 
ruins it altogether. Then I have never seen them play the last 
act grimly enough. Pegeen’s taking a burning sod from the 
fire to burn Christy’s leg is always slurred over, and the 
squalidness of the last scene is never brought out by the 
company in a way which satisfies me. The play is a mixture 
of comedy so wild that perhaps “ farce ”’ suggests its quality 
better than any other word, of poetry which “ would raise 
the top knot on a post in a merchant’s town,” and of a 
sardonic, bitter humour. Unless the last ingredient is 
brought out the beauty of the play is diminished. What we 
want to be made to fecl is the contrast between the sordid 
externals of these lives and the shining life of the imagination 
within them which peeps out in the words they use. All 
the fun lies there, and all the bitterness. The Playboy of the 
Western World is the comedy par excellence of living in the 
imagination, and so it is also half tragedy. The idea of a man 
with enough “ savagery ” in him “ to kill his da ” is thrilling 
to these men and girls. But when Pegeen sees Christy try to 
murder his father before her eyes the act has no romance 
for her. ‘“ And what is it you'll say to me, and I after 
doing it this time in the face of all?” “Ill say,” retorts 
Pegeen, “ a strange man is a marvel, with his mighty talk ; 
but what’s a squabble in your back-yard and the blow of a 
loy have taught me, that there’s a great gap between a 
gallows story and a dirty deed. (T’o men) Take him on from 
this, or the lot of us will be likely put on trial for his deed 
to-day.” The Irish players soften the brutality of the last 
scene, and this is a great mistake. The girls who bring 
Christy presents were stagey and missish. Their failure to 
be natural might have been hardly noticeable on many a 
London stage, but set against the acting of the Irish Players 
they were a painful foil. 

The company are acting during the next fortnight The 
Caravans (Lady Gregory; first production in London), 
The Eloquent Dempsey (William Boyle), Deirdre of the 
Sorrows (Synge), Riders to the Sea, The Wrens (Lady Gregory), 
and The Cobbler (Patrick Wilson; first production). 

DesmMonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OUR wecks ago I received two exceedingly kind letters 
F from Theodore Watts-Dunton. He had seen certain 
effusions of mine and (he was quite promiscuous in 
these invitations) he asked me to come and see him. 
“Tam quite easy of access, the motor-buses coming almost 
to my door at all hours of the day ”’—he did not even 
assume that I knew where he and Swinburne had lived for 
thirty years. Unfortunately, and it will be a standing regret 
with me, I was going away when he wrote, and said that I 
would visit him on my return. 1 was intending to go and 
see him this week ; and on Monday I opened the paper and 
saw that he was dead. 
* * * 

I mention this not because I think that my personal affairs 
can be of any conccivable intcrest to readers of this column, 
but because it bears witness to a very rare virtue in Watts- 
Dunton. When a man gets past eighty years of age it is 
remarkable enough if his interest in the past and in general 
events of the present still keeps bright. One does not 
expect him to bother about making new acquaintances. A 
literary man who at eighty continues to keep in touch with 
the younger generation, to read and discuss new books, is a 
remarkable and inspiring phenomenon. 

* * * 

Watts-Dunton’s reputation with posterity will not be as 
high as his reputation with the men of his own time, for he 
has not left much behind him. Most of his writing took the 
form of unsigned criticism in weekly journals, the Atheneum 
chief amongst them, and he did little sustained work. Both 
Aylwin—which has gone into over twenty editions—and his 
volume of poems, The Coming of Love, were published after 
he was sixty ; and the chief of his other longer works was the 
celebrated article on Poetry in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
But he was the friend of Swinburne, of Rossetti, of Meredith, 
of almost every great writer of his time, and his personal 
friends knew and said that he had qualities which might have 
produced work much finer than anything he actually did. 
The last thirty years of his life were chiefly spent in looking 
after Swinburne. People used to go down to see them at 
The Pines, a house full of rare pictures and books—Swin- 
burne very deaf, Watts-Dunton, the interpreter, very 
courteous and completely devoted to his friend. There they 
lived in suburban placidity, receiving an occasional acquaint- 
ance and taking the air on Putney Heath. Any day they 
were to be seen, alone or together, walking up or down the 
hill. Once, quite by accident, I passed them there, Swin- 
burne, very shabbily dressed, shambling along turning his 
vast bulbous head left and right. Three gamins were 
tussling on a doorstep ; the poet stopped, chuckled, spoke to 
the boys and patted them all on the shoulder. Then the 
pair passed on down the hill. 

* * _ 

It is to be presumed that somebody will at once get in 
hand a memorial of Watts-Dunton and a representative 
selection from his critical work. He had the misfortune to 
be biographed in his lifetime in a work so fulsome in its 
panegyric as to be comic; but there must be friends of his 
surviving who are capable of giving the world an adequate 
and dignified record of him. He worked to the end. His 
last work, I suppose, must have been the note he contributed 
to the volume of Keats memorials just published by Mr. 
John Lane. 

~ * * 
_ When I wrote some time ago on the unfortunate changes 
in the Times Literary Supplement I expressed the fear that 
the descent to a penny might mean a similar all-round decay 





in the quality of the Times. I must say that, up to the 
present, that fear has not been on the whole justified. But 
it would be a good thing if the new T'imes—aunless, as a friend 
of mine suggests, it wants to be known as the only halfpenny 
paper published at a penny—were as careful about misprints 
and slips in grammar as was the old Times. If a misprint 
appeared in the old threepenny Times it was commonly 
supposed that the responsible person was conducted to 
the editor’s room and dropped through a trap-door which 
gave on a subterranean tributary of the Thames. But 
latterly misprints and mistakes have been frequent. Otium 
cum dignitatis, which appeared recently in an advertisement, 
must have wrecked the breakfasts of many old Times 
readers and deprived them temporarily both of their otium 
and of their dignitatis ; vade mecun, which was printed in an 
article on Caravanning on June 4th, could only be pardoned 
if it were urged, in excuse, that anything was forgivable 
which made the slightest variation in a term which had been 
done to death in its more orthodox form; and one had 
imagined that rather than commit the Arch-Solecism of 
using “lay ” for “ lie” the Times would give up the ghost. 
* ~ * 

But the incredible thing has been done. The epoch- 
marking passage appeared in the issue of June 8rd. Here 
it is. Wail brothers; sisters, beat your breasts ! 

One body, at any rate, has decided that the scheme shall lay on the 
table. 

As the cutting containing this lays on my table my arms lay 
limp and I feel as if I could lie down my pen for ever. But, 
like Adam and Eve, I feel that the world still lays before me 
and I had better cut ruthlessly through my regrets and face 
the future with an unblenching brow. 

* * * 

In the new volume of Professor Dowden’s letters there is 
a passage which will, to many authors, recall moments -of 
tribulation : 

I like to get any review of the book (by cither a human being or a 
Scotchman) as having them by me in the case of the Sh. book has been 
of use in stopping King & Co. from selecting the worst bits for advt. 
purposes. 

Many a man who has published a delicately-scented book 
of essays or a volume of verse aiming at the stars {has 
been excruciated to find his publishers advertising it with 
the most banal or inappropriate quotations from the 
vulgarest or obscurest of journals. “Mr. Fitzclarence’s 
numbers are pleasantly tuneful, recalling the best work of 
Adelaide Procter.”—Auchinlech Newsletter. “Mr. Fita- 
clarence gets right there. Buy it for your uncle.”—Daily 
Beano. When a sensitive spirit sees this sort of thing 
attached to his work he naturally wilts like a flower before 
the sirocco. Experto crede—or expertu credum, as the Times 
might say. 

aK x * 

The young firm of Max Goschen, which is showing a good 
deal of enterprise, has just broken out in a new direction 
by issuing Mr. George Willoughby’s accomplished volume 
of short stories, The Adventuress, at 2s. in a Continental 
vesture of yellow paper. Personally I hope this form of 
book-production will not get a hold in England. Shilling 
and sixpenny paper-backed reprints we shall always have, 
and they are very useful; but there is nothing so intrinsic- 
ally pleasant about French paper covers as to make one 
want them on books for which one pays a higher price than 
a shilling. It would be all very well if only bad or ephemeral 
books were bound thus, as the sooner they fall to pieces the 
better; but where paper covers are normal one is always 
cursing because books one values—and everyone must have 
experienced this with French works—are falling to bits and 
one has not the energy to get them properly bound before 
their condition is hopeless. Sotomon EaGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Where Bonds are Loosed. By E. L. Grant Warson, 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


The Toll. By Wittiam Westrur. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


One Man’s Way. By Evetyn Dickenson. George Allen. 
6s. 

Quella. By Grorrrey Norton Farmer. Alston Rivers. 
6s. 

“Grim ” pictures of life on the fringes of the Empire are 
not uncommon, but it is rarely that one comes across better 
ones than those given by Mr. Grant Watson and Mr. Westrup. 
No two places could well be less alike than Mr. Grant 
Watson’s beautiful Pacific Archipelago and Mr. Westrup’s 
hideous, scorching, dusty, vulgar Johannesburg ; but in each 
of them life is brutal and, though there is a good deal of 
difference in the two authors’ styles, they have in common 
a striking desire to tell the truth. 

Mr. Grant Watson is the better writer. His writing is 
always vivid and sometimes steeped in beauty ; yet there is 
never the slightest sign of strain about it; and, with a plot 
in which horror is on horror piled, he contrives to preserve 
to admiration his balance and restraint. His scheme is to 
exhibit civilised human nature reverting, under conditions 
of isolation and stress, to a primitive crudity and force of 
passion, and for his purpose he chooses a little community of 
nurses and doctors serving hospitals for aborigines on two 
native islands. It is a community of incompatibles; 
in exhibiting their actions and reactions Mr. Grant Watson 
has achieved the sort of success as reached Mr. Beresford in 
his recent book The House in Demetrius Road, though the 
materials of the two novels differ so widely. But the 
atmosphere of Mr. Beresford’s house was full of subtle 
intuitions, of vague fears, of things felt yet unspoken, of 
terrors impending yet unseen; whilst in Mr. Grant Watson’s 
tropical islands tension too long sustained bursts the shells 
of education and civilisation and impels men and women 
to actions of savage beastliness and violence. His charac- 
terisation is good, his scenery is good, and his power of forcing 
the reader into his own point of view (implied, but never stated) 
isso great that he compels one to accept at the close a situa- 
tion which, before reading the book, we should have thought it 
incredible that we should accept. On the face of it, when one 
says that the hero who has had all our sympathies throughout 
is murdered and that the woman who loved him embraces the 
bloodstained murderer the situation appears repulsive to 
the last degree. Mr. Grant Watson has compelled us to 
such a tolerance that when we reach it in his narrative we 
accept it, and almost regard it as a rather charming idyll. 
It seems quite natural that at the end the guilty pair should 
be happily raising sheep on their island with a ruddy-haired 
babe playing about the doorstep. 

Where Bonds are Loosed is true to itself ; but the life that it 
represents must be abnormal even in the most delightful of 
Pacific islands. Mr. Westrup, on the other hand, obviously 
aims at portraying the normal life of Johannesburg, and for 
the most part he carries conviction, all the more in that the 
author seems not to be at all sure that the suffering and the 
vulgarities which he depicts are not as natural as birth and 
as inevitable as death. Life in “ Jo’burg,”’ as Mr. Westrup 
sees it, is a life of eating, drinking, rag-time, cinemas, 
phonographs, big cigars, champagne, motors, and moncy- 
making. The only redeeming feature of this life—if it be a 
redeeming feature—is that it at least seems to be agreeable 





to the coarse and empty-headed. But life at the gold mines 
from which the city gets its wealth would appear to be 
almost unendurable to anybody. Few, however, see much 
of it, for it leads to speedy death from phthisis. 





— 


In the residential suburbs of Johannesburg, miles away from the 
mines, the cyanide dust creeps in and carpets the houses thoroughly 
on a windy day, even though the windows be closed . . . and always 
one has the taste of it in one’s mouth. Dust—the dead dust of the 
cyanide dumps . . . which spells out dividends to the shareholder and 
death to the worker in the mines. . . . Phthisis—miners’ phthisis— 
is what it spells to the workers in the mine and they know it. Not one 
in a hundred may escape . . . unless he abandon his profession or his 
only means of livelihood before he has been working at it for half a 
dozen years. . . . Death has a merry time along the Reef . . . and 
laughs as he notes the water jet which is officially supposed to keep 
the awful dust from rising. 

Hugh Elliott is already smitten with the fatal disease 
when Molly, his sweetheart, comes out from England to end 
a seven years’ engagement by marrying him. The story is 
the story of their married life at the mines ; and if we accept 
the story as true, those mines should be closed down 
to-morrow. Almost as deep a reason as the ending of this 
living death of the miner is to be found in the fact that with 
the closing of the mines Johannesburg itself would cease to 
exist. 

A town to live in for those who have wits and are strugyling to 
make money, a town to live in for those who do not mind an entire 
absence of natural beauty and who can find consolation in a plentiful 
supply of electric light, a town to live in for those whose code of honour 
is not too easily shocked, and who have a weakness for cafés and other 
benefits of civilisation. What matter the dirt, the dust, the hollowness 
of it all? A town to live in if you like, but not a town to die in when 
your tale is told. 

The Elliotts are befriended by certain Jews, and the 
portraits of these Jews are some of the best work in the book. 
One of them speaks thus : 

You say the Jew is a sharper and that is right. He is much sharper 
than you are in business—I make a joke, you see. But it is all business 
and in business there is no sentiment. But out of business the Jew 
never forgets the people he likes, even if they are not Jews. My 
friend, I think if all the Christians were like that it would be better. 
A Jew goes to a place where there are other Jews and he is made 
welcome. A Christian goes to a place where there are other Christians 
and—they say it is none of their business. 

The story, as a story, would have been better for being 
shorter. The writing is sometimes hurried and sometimes, 
as may be seen in the above extracts, too rhetorical. There 
is a chunk of something very like padding about the middle 
of the book. But even the padding is not bad padding, and 
it is only because the rest of the work is so interesting that 
one regrets that it should not be all at the same level. 

One man’s way is very like another’s, and Dr. Forrestier’s 
passionate adventure recalls very vividly the passionate 
adventure in Mr. Farrer’s book, The Sundered Streams. 
Forrestier, his wife, his friends, even the passionate outsider, 
are all live human beings with faults and qualities. It is 
when—the wife and the outsider having been conveniently 
cleared out of the way—Dr. Forrestier meets the “ love of 
his life ” that the book becomes dull. The life’s love is an 
intolerable nuisance, and never for one moment does the 
reader feel the charm which he knows the author laboured 
to make him feel. When at last this tiresome paragon is rid 
of her undesirable husband and free to marry Forrestier, 
whom she is said to love, she tells him that he “ may come 
to her in two years.” And you know that the author feels 
that the observance of this conventional interval reflects the 
highest credit on himself and on his heroine. So you see the 
sort of woman she is. Still, if you skip most of the part 
about the paragon the book is not at all a bad book. 

It may be that Mr. Geoffrey Norton Farmer is, in Quella, 
bidding for the suffrages of Mr. William Le Queux’s public, 
and it cannot be denied that he has certain qualities which 
may well make Mr. Le Queux look to his laurels. Lack of 
humour he has and the slipshod English, the constant use 
of jaded foreign phrases; but Mr. Farmer has one or two 
other qualities which will tell against him in any competition 
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with Mr. Le Queux. He has intelligence and some dramatic 

wer; also he has the wit to invent a good plot, though not, 
at present, the ability to work that plot out to the limits of 
its fine possibilities. He can see a scene if he cannot always 
adequately present one, and his dialogue is not always 
unnatural and unconvincing. He has a certain natural 
simplicity of style, though he has overlaid it with clichés and 
conventional imbecilities of all sorts. If Mr. Farmer will 
try to write naturally and not try to imitate his present 
models, if he has a friend who will correct his English and tell 
him when he is being really funny—which mostly happens 
at tragic moments—he may yet appeal to a public which 
cannot stand Mr. Le Queux at any price. Even as it is, 
he can at any rate tell a good story, though he tells it badly. 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD 


The War of Steel and Gold. By H.N.Bramsrorp. Bell. 
5s. net. 

It is a safe gencralisation to say that, despite the publicity 
of our democratic age, the English people is ludicrously 
ill-informed on all questions of foreign policy. The 
many know nothing, and the few who know guard their 
scerets with the professional jealousy of a Roman augur, 
Moreover, the general public is indifferent about its ignorance. 
There is a general feeling that diplomacy must be conducted 
in secret ; that here democracy breaks down ; that in this 
one branch of public business we must trust to the honesty 
and good sense of those who by luck and tradition have been 
called upon to manage it. The result is that, for all practical 
purposes, questions of enmity and friendship, of peace and 
war, on which the lives of many and the prosperity of almost 
all depend, are left to the decision of the small clique from 
which our Foreign Office and diplomatic service is recruited. 
There are, of course, a certain number who are dissatisfied 
with this state of affairs ; but, unfortunately, they have been 
up to now, almost without exception, well-intentioned 
idealists, who imagine that a sincere desire for peace is a 
sufficient substitute for some acquaintance with international 
affairs. The professional, with his expert knowledge, finds 
no difficulty in defeating them at every point, and the last 
state of things is worse than the first, since the general public 
is only strengthened in its conviction that it is best to leave 
this mysterious and difficult business alone. 

Mr. Brailsford is a pleasing contrast to the ineffective 
pacifist. He is a man who knows his subject as 
well as it is possible for one outside the magic circle 
of the diplomats to know it. He is convinced that the 
present method by which our foreign policy is conducted is 
extremely harmful to the country as a whole, and he is 
convinced that reform is possible. At the first glance the 
most striking feature of his book is the emphasis which it lays 
on the intimate connection between modern diplomacy and 
finance. Mr. Brailsford turns the tables on Mr. Norman 
Angell. He admits that trade and finance have woven so 
many international ties that it would now be difficult for 
any country to benefit even by a successful war ; but at the 
same time he points out that finance has been at the 
bottom of almost all the international troubles of the present 
generation. Egypt, South Africa, Manchuria, Morocco, 
even the Balkans, there is no international complication 
which he does not solve by this golden key. The old 
struggle of the trader, he says, has evolved into the struggle 
of the financier. The old Imperialism has turned into a new 
Imperialism which seeks not colonies, but concessions and 
spheres of financial influence. In every country, at the 
back of the small clique of professional diplomatists, and 
working hand in hand with it, is the clique of the financiers. 
Foreign policy is no longer the defence and support of 





national interests, but the defence and support of national 
finance. There is a great deal of truth in this view, but it 
is unfortunate that its importance should have blinded 
Mr. Brailsford to the many other factors that still play their 
part in the diplomatic game. Mr. Brailsford has made his 
subject too simple. Occasionally he seems to remember that 
there are other motives, stupid and unreasoning perhaps, 
but nevertheless real; but mostly he forgets them in 
the heat of his eloquent indictment. As a result the case he 
states remains one-sided and leaves innumerable openings 
for attack. His chapter on the English in Egypt is patently 
unfair, and his references to India perhaps still more unjust. 
He should be more careful before using statements such as 
those of Herr Liebknecht as definitely ascertained facts, and 
he would have been more convincing had he not shown a 
tendency to generalise from extreme and sometimes doubtful 
illustrations. 

These weaknesses are unfortunate, but they are of small 
importance compared with the great value of the book as 
a whole. Nowhere up to now has there appeared so clear 
and annihilating an account of the way in which foreign 
affairs are managed in England, nor of its results in recent 
years. Mr. Brailsford shows the complete lack of influence 
over the Foreign Office not only of the electorate, but of 
the House of Commons itself. Foreign policy has now 
become, for all practical purposes, a non-party subject; 
debates on it are fewer and shorter than ever before ; questions 
are evaded, and even when answered have no influence, 
since they are never followed by a vote. As treaties do 
not require the consent of the House, binding agreements 
which may involve the country in war at any moment can 
be entered upon without the knowledge of any except the 
Foreign Office and the inner circle of the Cabinet. The 
speech of Mr. Lloyd George at the time of the Morocco 
crisis, Mr. Brailsford tells us, was decided upon by Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Lloyd George alone. 
Even in the Cabinet itself the Foreign Secretary is practically 
uncontrolled. His colleagues have no special knowledge 
of the subject with which he deals. If they object to his 
policy, they have no means of lending weight to their feeling 
except by resignation. 

For the results achieved through this Government by 
uncontrolled experts Mr. Brailsford has nothing but con- 
tempt. In one of the most brilliant chapters of the book he 
analyses the results of our policy of ententes, and compares 
its balance of loss and gain with what would have resulted 
had there been no such attempt to “ hedge Germany in.” 
And yet here, too, it is unfortunate that he should not 
have been more careful. It is foolish, for instance, to say 
that Germany’s flect has been built as an answer to the 
Entente of 1904. Mr. Brailsford must know very well that 
the German Navy Law on which this great fleet depends 
(the later Bills were hardly more than minor modifications) 
was passed in 1900, 

Second only in importance to this analysis of existing evils 
come Mr. Brailsford’s proposals for reform. The suggestions 
of the pacifists and the anti-militarists he dismisses 
somewhat curtly. Even the attitude of Jaurés and the 
other Continental Socialists, over which he has much that is 
interesting to say, he leaves aside as hardly touching the 
main problem. Progress he sees only along the lines of 
direct democratic control over policy and finance. The 
difficulties, he admits, are enormous, and no practicable 
reform can be entirely satisfactory. Certain changes of a 
general character, however, he thinks would be effective. 
There should be more time, he suggests, for the discussion 
in Parliament of imperial and foreign affairs, and it ought 
to be possible to vote against a Minister’s opinion without 
demanding his resignation or that of the Government. 
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More important than these reforms, he holds, would be the 
creation of a committee of foreign affairs “ elected from the 
House by ballot on a proportional basis, either annually 
or for the duration of a Parliament.” A weekly Foreign 
Office gazette should be published “ containing certainly 
all the despatches which could with safety and propriety be 
issued, and possibly also an occasional editorial article.” 
The Foreign Office, he considers, would be forced to think 
out more clearly than it does the lines of its policy had it 
to keep a weekly public diary of its actions. For the control 
of finance he makes a number of interesting suggestions 
which we have not space to discuss, but which at least 
have the merit that belongs to most of the book—of being 
practical rather than Utopian. 

As the final goal Mr. Brailsford sees a new “ Concert of 
Europe,” from which, he admits, we are still far distant. 
But there is one step towards it which he thinks practical 
reformers can take at once: They can demand that no 
question should be decided—as was attempted over Morocco 
—by any small group of Powers to the exclusion of the rest. 
Changes must be regulated by conference, the foundation 
thus being laid for a community of interests which may 
in the end express itself by real commmunity of action 
when once the evil shibboleth of the “ Balance of Power ” 
has disappeared. 

Mr. Brailsford would seem to suggest that his book is 
intended as the exposition of a Socialist foreign policy. 
It is hard to discover in it any exclusively Socialist character, 
and there are points in it, perhaps, with which few 
Socialists would agree. Its merits and demerits must be 
judged apart from Socialism. It has faults, chiefly those of 
carelessness and a tendency to ignore in one section the 
arguments of another; but these would seem to be faults 
of hasty writing rather than of hasty thought, and they do 
not prevent Mr. Brailsford’s work from being by far the most 
suggestive book on foreign policy that has appeared for 
many years. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


Letters of Edward Dowden and his Correspondents. Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Edward Dowden was a professor of literature born. 
At sixteen he was touring the lakes noting the houses 
where various celebrated persons had lived; at twenty- 
three he was writing to Browning to point out certain 
errata in Sordello. But in his heart he had yearnings 
towards creative literature; at one time he thought of 
throwing up his academic pursuits for poetry, which he 
could write with thoughtfulness and charm, but without 
distinction ; and it was only very gradually that he reconciled 
himself to the lifelong career of teaching and criticism for 
which he was most fitted. The result was that though he 
amassed an enormous amount of out-of-the-way literary 
information and became an excellent editor of texts, he 
never was in danger of attaching as much importance to 
the letter as to the spirit or to minor writers as to major 
ones. He put the case against pedantry with humour :— 

When all else fails and life looks a blunder, how happy to reflect 
that I was the one to show that Sir John Denham (in a vile poem) 
wrote not “ rogue” but “ knave,” and that Andrew Marvell preferred 
* slut” to “jade.” It is a pinpoint to stand firm on amid a ruining 
universe, 

He knew that scholarship was the handmaid of literature 
and not literature the corpus vile for the probings and 
dissections of scholarship. And though he collected first 


editions and rare old books of no great literary merit, he 


always regarded his hobby with an indulgent smile. The 
letters of such a man must be, and are, full of charm, and 
the present volume is readable from beginning to end. 

Dowden was not a man who took pains to purple his corre- 
spondence. Occasionally his letters contain an amusing 
phrase or image, as when he was writing of his obsession by 
Goethe :— 

I told W. W. that I had allowed myself to be swallowed up by 

Goethe. I do not wholly rejoice, but I cannot help it now, and go on 
resolutely to try and see all that is to be seen in the belly of that 
whale. 
But, generally speaking, he writes straightforwardly and 
without bothering about the turn of his sentences. The 
matter is the thing; and to a considerable extent these 
letters are a reflection of the literary life of half a century, 
Quite early we find Dowden in the thick of the Whitman 
controversy. He was one of Walt’s earliest English 
admirers and in constant communication with him. To 
us who regard Whitman as Victorian and quite respectable 
there is something very comic in the accounts of those 
early struggles when Dean Alford was editing the Contem- 
porary Review, and after accepting Dowden’s article on 
Whitman, finally “ turned it down ” on the ground that it 
was “dangerous.” This editor was a man with suscepti- 
bilities so delicate that in our day he would be regarded as 
a curiosity. We read in another place :— 

One word Dean Alford asked me to change—* nude,” which he 
thinks an indecent, or rather, a nice word. I changed it to unclothed. 


The Whitman struggle went on, and in the seventies one 
finds Dowden joining, in the teeth of opposition, in a 
project for raising a testimonial for the American, whose 
few British friends thought they must do something to 
supplement his inadequate means of livelihood. All through 
the volume Whitman turns up; but the hero-worship was 
never blind : 

As to Walt, if I stay away from him I can agree with those who 
think him harmful, and the moment I come near him I know he is 
bracing and wholesome. 


Swinburne, of the other moderns, appears most frequently, 
a link between Dowden and him being Mr. Gosse, a lifelong 
friend of both. The first mention of him occurs as far 
back as 1865, when Dowden, then twenty-two, writes :— 

If I were to risk a prophecy I should say that Mrs. Swinburne’s 

cousin, I think, the author of Atalanta in Calydon, is the most promising 
of the young writers. 
Year by year after this we hear of the notorious critical 
exploits of “* Mrs. Swinburne’s cousin.” Now he is declaring 
the works of persons he dislikes to be beneath the notice of 
the lowest apes and dolts; now he is referring to George 
Eliot as an Amazon thrown over the head of her spavined 
and spurgalled Pegasus; now he is calling the venerable 
Emerson an impudent and foul-mouthed Yankee philoso- 
phaster ; now he is engaged in his unseemly Shakespearean 
controversy with Furnivall, the most abysmal depths of 
which were reached when Furnivall, thinking he had made 
a world-shaking jest, referred to his antagonist as “ Pigs- 
brook.” Dowden himself, on one occasion, knew what he 
might be letting himself in for by trying to do justice all 
round : 

Possibly it may secure me the distinction of being named an anthro- 

poid ape, a polecat, or an aborted ascidian, in the next piece of dithy- 
rambic prose which Swinburne writes. 
But this did not disturb him, as he was of tolerant and 
equable mind. Anecdotes in the letters are not numerous, 
but we do hear of Browning, who is described as a “ vehe- 
mently anthropomorphic Theist in his later years,” heatedly 
denying that he was a Christian. 

The judgments in the volume are uniformly sound, and 
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Dowden kept up his interest in new writers until the last. 
One of the first to trumpet Mr. William Watson, he did 
not exaggerate that poct’s merits; he wrote, in one letter, 
a perfect little appreciation of the poems of A. E., through 
which he describes himself as “ creeping like a dew-fed 
ereature’’; and there are numerous references to other 
Irishmen. Perhaps at the end of his life he had revised 
the opinion he expressed at the age of twenty-two as to 
literary geniuses coming out of Ireland :— 

I can’t, however, believe that Ireland will produce such a thing, 

or anything but more long-eared asses (or at most a Duns Scotus or 
two) ; the idiotic noises the true Irishman makes from generation to 
generation are certainly not human, but are part of the irony on 
humanity of the Aristophanic Spirit who presides over the World- 
Drama—a chorus of asses. 
But his hostility to Irish Nationalism never diminished, 
and at the very last the gentle scholar is emerging from 
his library to join in the ery of No Home Rule. Here is 
an amusing postscript on the subject in a letter written to 
Mr. Gosse in 1912 :-— 

One of his (Swinburne’s) short poems owes its origin to a letter of 
mine. I wrote to Swinburne, Kipling and Alfred Austin for songs 
for Unionists in Ireland. Swinburne at once sent the song, but 
required that the music should be by Sullivan, who could not be 
brought to give it. The song had something about “ black as .. . 
creed of priest °—which, I objected, would not do for our Catholic 
Unionists. He replied that his text for once should be “like the 
opinions dearest to the heart of Mr. Gladstone, and could be changed 
to order.” ‘“* Beast” took the place of “ priest ” in the revised version. 
Austin’s verses were, for singing purposes, more suitable, and were 
set to music. Kipling wrote that if the song came to him he'd send 
it (which never happened); but he thought we “ needed drilling a 
damned sight more than doggerel ”’ ! 

We have not the space to deal with the profoundly 
religious spirit which permeates so many of these letters, or 
with Dowden’s work for Shakespearean and Shelleyan 
scholarship. But his letters are as good a biography as he 
could have, and we congratulate Mrs. Dowden on the 
admirable way in which she has made her selection. There 
are no dull letters in the collection, and we are especially 
grateful for the absence of those domestic communications, 
of no interest to anyone outside the family, which are so 
frequent in many volumes of this sort. 


THE C.O.S. 

Social Work in London, 1869-1912: A History of the 

Charity Organisation Society. By HELEN Bosanquet, 
LL.D. Murray. 8s. net. 

This work hardly justifies its ambitious title. In the first 
place the Charity Organisation Society is by no means 
representative or even typical of social work in London taken 
asa whole. And, secondly, Mrs. Bosanquet’s book does not 
give us a very intelligible record of the development of the 
Society. Some of the chapters deal with certain aspects of 
its history during the past forty years; others are 
in the nature of essays on particular problems, such as 
Sanitation and Housing, the Assistance of Children, and 
Winter Distress, with regard to which the C.O.S. has had 
its views and its influence on practical policy, but which 
are no more essentially connected with it than with a 
number of other organisations. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the disconnected character of the book, one gathers a clear 
impression of what the C.O.S. stands for, as much from the 
lengthy quotations from its reports and Proceedings as 
from Mrs. Bosanquet’s own exposition of its principles. 
Three more or less distinct aims can be traced. In the first 
place the Society, as its name implies, hoped to organise 
charity, to co-ordinate different relieving agencies, to collect 
the stream of voluntary aid into a single channel. Quite 
apart from the question of the effect upon the nature of 
charity of such a process, it is clear that in point of fact the 
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C.O.S. has not succeeded here. It is only one of innumerable 
agencies for granting relicf in cash or in kind, the great 
majority of which have not shown themselves willing 
to submit even to any scheme of mutual registration 
of assistance. In fact, during recent years, as Mrs. Bosan- 
quet is forced to record, we have seen the rise of rival 
schemes for co-ordinating and organising voluntary charity, 

Secondly, the C.0.S. stands for reform in the method of 
giving relief to the necessitous, for war against indiscriminate 
charity, and for a strong belief in the capacity of enquiry to 
sort out human beings into grades of goodness and badness 
of character. Possibly the Socicty played an important part 
in the decline of the fraudulent deception of charitable 
givers by begging-letter writing and so on. Few will 
quarrel with this aspect of its work, though it is difficult to 
be impressed with its importance. But the advocacy and 
practice of the doctrine of systematic enquiry in the homes 
of the poor has bred resentment far and wide. No doubt so 
long as the C.O.S. has funds and can recruit voluntary aid, 
mainly from unoccupied ladies of the middle classes, it will 
be able to carry out its principles of systematic enquiry 
within the sphere of its own activities. But, to say the 
least, belief in the value of systematic enquiry by voluntary 
workers as a means of sorting out the sheep from the goats 
amongst the destitute is not making headway in England at 
the present moment. 

Finally, the C.O.S. has stood for a definite political 
programme—we use the term advisedly—and, as Mrs, 
Bosanquct’s book abundantly proves, may be as logically 
placed in the category of organisations for the purpose of 
political propaganda as the Land Nationalisation Society or 
the Tariff Reform League. It stands for a particular con- 
ception of the nature of property, of unearned income, of 
rent, of State interference, and of State aid. It is interesting 
to learn from Mrs. Bosanquet that there has from time to 
time been a minority of C.0.S. workers who have protested 
against the political attitude of the Society. It is perfectly 
true that there is no essential connection between the three 
principles of charity organisation, of war against indis- 
criminate giving, and of political individualism. But those 
who have been able to control the policy of the Society have 
insisted that the three horses should be driven abreast. 
They have maintained that after the method of systematic 
enquiry has been used to sort out the sheep from the goats 
the sheep should be adequately provided for by voluntary 
efforts, while the goats are handed over to a deterrent Poor 
Law. State interference and State aid should not extend 
to the sheep. Social endowments, such as Old Age Pensions, 
carry with them insidious seeds of corruption which no 
ordinary form of State-created property ever conveys to its 
possessor. The goats alone must be the recipients of State 
aid—in that chastened spirit which proper conditions of 
relicf will create. 

Fortunately it is no longer necessary to wage a direct 
attack upon this extraordinary political philosophy. Mrs. 
Bosanquet herself regretfully admits that “‘ the era of State 
aid” has come. She adds that the C.O.S. principles “ will 
prove to be as indispensable as they were when voluntary 
workers held the field.” But it seems a little ingenuous to 
believe that the democracy will take its principles of adminis- 
tration from the teachers who have shown themselves most 
hostile or most indifferent to its political aspirations. 


LONDON 
London. By Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Williams & Nor- 
gate. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sir Laurence Gomme has introduced a new note into the 
history of London. That note is “ continuity.” No longer 
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may we date her institutions, her traditions, and her greatness 
from Alfred or from the Conqueror. The beginnings of her 
institutions are rooted in Roman times, and those beginnings 
she has never lost sight of, though they may have been 
obscured. London has always been in touch with her past. 
She has dimly preserved her organisation as a city-State and 
her peculiar position of independence amongst other British 
cities. “‘ London is not a city battling for pre-eminence 
with other cities. She is a city battling for city civilisation 
against tribal civilisation and against State dominance.” 

In working out this theory Sir Laurence Gomme uses to 
the full his matchless equipment of London lore, archxo- 
logical, legal, and historical. His points are often contro- 
versial, his arguments occasionally of an extreme tenuity. 
Where there are no recorded incidents there is tradition ; 
where tradition fails there is conjecture. The chief stumb- 
ling block is the long period of unbroken silence between the 
departure of the Romans and the days of Ethelbert of Kent, 
a gap during which the historians of the Freeman and Stubbs 
school assumed the complete extinction of London, but 
which, by a careful piecing together of evidence, by analogy 
and by the undoubted continuity of tradition, is given a new 
significance as a time of vigorous and independent life. It 
is upon this conception of a Romano-Celtic survival that 
the theory of continuity stands or falls. The proof has still 
to be worked out in detail, and Sir Laurence Gomme promises 
us a separate study of this phase of London history. In the 
meantime the most convincing argument appears to us to 
be a negative one: the fact that there is no mention or hint 
in any of the chronicles of the capture or destruction of the 
Roman city. ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon history would not have been 
slow to put on record the destruction of London.” 

Throughout Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet times the 
Roman institutions persisted. The London system of land 
tenures was Roman, while all around it flourished the Anglo- 
Saxon communal system. There existed a “ folk-moot ” 
in an entirely Anglo-Saxon form, but it possessed no powers 
of government. 


It is always struggling to be dominant, but is never dominant ; it 
is always trying to assume powers and is always dominated from above 
by those terribly discreet men of the city who continue to govern in 
spite of folk-moots and their formulx, and who in the end witnessed 
the wiping out of the folk-moot altogether and its removal from among 
the city institutions. . . . We know the folk-moot in its unsuccess was 
English ; we can only conclude that the body of discreet men was, in 
its success, Roman in origin. 


The city stood apart, independent, different from all 
other European cities, and speaking to kings on equal terms. 
It is not without significance that in Saxon times the corona- 
tion place was Kingston, the place of assembly Westminster, 
never London itself. 

Tudor and Stuart London experiences a decadence. The 
old communal idea crumbles before commercialism; the 
proud independence of London burghers decays and their 
attitude towards the monarch becomes one of extreme 
servility. There is an outbreak of the old spirit when they 
march out, a citizen army, to defend their liberties on the 
field of Newbury. There is a last use of the phrase “* King 
of London ” in 1681. But a chasm separates London from 
the spacious Plantagenet days. Her laws and institutions 
are now imposed upon her from without. Then comes 
quite suddenly the movement of expansion, of a growth 
unregulated and chaotic. ‘ The story of the expansion of 
London is heavy with disappointments and _ disillusions, 
alleviated only by that incurable optimism which comes 
from the glory of the past.” London, which is already 
losing its understanding of itself and its old communal 
regulated life, spreads into a territory “devoid of govern- 
ment,” spreads without care or forethought, and the result 
is the present muddle of amorphous agglomerates of popu- 






































BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND 
GOLD. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, 
Author of “The Broom of the War God.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ This book is, within its range, the most complete study 
of our recent foreign policy that we have seen."'—Man- 
chester Guardian. 

** As a Critical study of the Armed Peace, this extremely 
able book is at once more informing and more convincing 
than Mr. Norman Angell's.''—Glasgow Herald. 

** The book covers the whole field of foreign policy, and 
throughout it is full of bold and independent thought, 
based upon carefully assimilated facts.''—Star. 


NATIONAL GUILDS. An Enquiry 
into the Wage System and the Way Out. 
Edited by A. R. ORAGE, Editor of the “ New 


Age.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The rise of Syndicalism as a challenge to the principles 
of Collectivism or State-Socialism has necessitated for 
social students a radical revision of both analytic and 
constructive economics. In this book the writers dis- 
cover the economic base of society in the Wage system. 
Thereafter, by a fusion of the essential doctrines of 
Syndicalism and State-Socialism, they propound a 
practical solution of the industrial problem in the form of 
National Guilds. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR. A 
Study of the present and future of Trade 
Unionism. By G. D. H. Core, B.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 5s. net. 


‘*The most informative and the best written book on 
the labour problem we have ever read.''"—English Review. 


ROUND ABOUT A POUND A 
WEEK. By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. 


Second edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
* The best piece of social study published in England 
for many years.''—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL 











CHILDREN. By M. E. BULKLEY, of the 
London School of Economics. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This book,! by a competent ‘authority on the subject, 
describes the provisions for feeding school children: how 
adequate or inadequate, how systematic or haphazard the 
system may be at the present time. 


Studies on the Minimum Wage, No. 1. 


MINIMUM RATES IN THE 
CHAIN-MAKING INDUSTRY. By 
R. H. TAWNEY, Director of the Ratan Tata 
Foundation, University of London. Crown 
8vo. Ils. 6d. net. ‘ 

THE HISTORY AND ECONO- 
MICS OF INDIAN FAMINES. By 
A. LOvEDAY, B.A., Late Scholar of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


TOYNBEE HALL AND THE 
ENGLISH SETTLEMENT MOVE- 
MENT. Translated from the German of Dr. 
WERNER PICHT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The first scientific account, historical and critical, of 


the English Settlement Movement, with special reference 
to the ‘‘ Mother of Settlements,’’ Toynbee Hall. 


THE FUTURE of the WOMEN’S 
MOVEMENT. By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, 
M.A. With an Introduction by Mrs. FAWCETT. 
Second edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

** Mrs. Swanwick's exposition of the claim of women is 


clear, bright, forcible, well-informed, and fairly reasoned."’ 
—Mr. J. A. Hobson in the Manchester Guardian. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 


By C. A. EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In this volume Mr. Egerton reviews the pressing educa- 
tional problems of the day, and endeavours to forecast the 
probable development in our teaching system in the near 
future. 
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BY JULES ROMAINS, TRANSLATED BY DESMOND 
MACCARTHY AND SYDNEY WATERLOW. 
4/6 NETT. 


THE “TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT IN A 
COLUMN REVIEW SAYS: 
“Unmistakably as the French origin remains 


visible the translators have devised an English dress 
for this curious, arresting and beautiful work with 


complete success.’’ 
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THE “* MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ” RECOGNISES 
THE IMPORTANCE AND INTEREST OF THIS 
BOOK BY SIMILAR PROMINENCE : 

“This is a remarkable book, and fortunate for 


us that it should be transferred into our language 
by such scrupulous craftsmen.’ 
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CAN NOW BE OBTAINED PROMPTLY FROM 
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lation, administered by 300 different bodies. It is no longer 
a city-State and neither a city nor a State. The book, 
however, closes on a hopeful note. Sir Laurence Gomme 
sees in the social and economic tendencies of the present 
day the emergence of a world-empire of peace. States and 
nations with their boundaries disappear and are replaced by 
the city-State, the self-governing unit of the future, which 
will “ include stretches of territory controlled by the city 
in obedience to the economic and social requirements of 
areas formed by those requirements.” 

Londoners who love their city no less than the specialists 
who study it will be grateful to Sir Laurence Gomme for this 
stimulating and suggestive book. We foresee much con- 
troversy as to its main theory, but we look forward with 
some confidence to its general acceptance. It remains to 
say a word of appreciation of the carefully chosen and well- 
reproduced illustrations, which help materially to the 
understanding of the text. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Law of Associations, Corporate and Unincorporate. By Herserr 


A. Situ. Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 


This is a light but suggestive essay discussing the question whether 
and how far the law of England to-day relating to associations is 
governed by general principles. It is clearly written, and well printed 
on good paper, and to a lawyer is both interesting and pleasant to read. 
We could wish, however, that the author’s treatment of certain problems 
were more profound. How far, for instance, is the member of an 
association liable for forts, ultra vires the association, but authorised 
by the governing body? Mr. Smith deduces from the case of Camp- 
bell v. Paddington Corporation that so long as the governing body 
pass a valid resolution, the association is necessarily liable. Is this 
so? It is not a conclusion that was necessary for the decision of that 
case, for the corporation are the civic representatives of Paddington, 
the roads are under their control; and in resolving “as a mark of 
respect to his late Majesty ” to erect a stand on a road and to assemble 
in it the council, though acting tortiously, were obviously within the 
sphere of their agency. But suppose that the council had resolved 
to shoot all republicans, would the ratepayers have had to com- 
pensate the widows under Lord Campbell’s Act ? If not, it is necessary 
to inquire into the scope of the authority given by the association to 
its governing body. 


The Hussite Wars. By Count Liirzow. John Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 


English students have been too ready to lay stress on the religious 
side of the great Bohemian wars. In spite of his own refusal to be 
bound by Wiclif’s opinions, we regard John Hus himself as a kind of 
European Lollard, and the national movement, inspired by him and 
headed by Zizka, as an earlier variant of our own reformation troubles. 
Count Liitzow, in this important sequel to his Master John Hus, does 
not forget the religious aspect of the Bohemian fight for nationalism ; 
but he avoids the error of lumping this great reforming movement, in 
origin and growth democratic, with the later upheavals on the Continent 
and in England, which too frequently were only part of the machinery 
by which an aristocratic despotism imposed itself on the people. For 
the general reader this volume will be welcomed, first for its clear 
picture of Zizka, the great leader of the Utraquists ; and, secondly, 
for the efficient manner in which the author clears the Bohemians 
from the charge of complicity in the doings of the wilder revolutionaries 
of the time. We are not sure, however, that Count Liitzow always 
does these unfortunate people justice. He seems to forget at times 
that we have only enemies’ accounts of such folk as the Adamites ; and 
that they may be as much misrepresented as were the Taborites by 
the Utraquists, or the Utraquists by the Roman Catholics. It is 
difficult, too, not to conclude that Count Liitzow is himself a trifle old- 
fashioned. Such sentences as “* The Taborites have been practically 
accused of socialism, polygamy, and anarchism. Such views had 
undoubtedly been expressed by fanatical and semi-crazy priests who 
claimed to belong to the Taborite community ’”°—display a curious, if 
rather pleasant, confusion of values. Why “ semi-crazy,” Count 
Liitzow ? 


Catholic Democracy: Individualism and Socialism. By Henry C. 


Day, S.J. With Preface by the ArcusisHop oF WESTMINSTER. 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley. 6s. net. 


No Socialist has any right to complain that Father Day’s criticism is 
unfair. Although he accepts the orthodox position and indicts Social- 
ism in general on three counts—those of personal morality, social 
morality, and domestic morality—yet he is willing to accept Socialist 
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proposals. He has no doctrinaire objections to collective ownership ; 
he merely remarks, in words which might almost be paraphrased from 
the Basis of the Fabian Society : “ It is important to recognise that the 
exact limit within which collective administration is practical and 
useful can only become known by experiment.” And elsewhere he 
suggests that the State might well undertake “ the working of railways, 
mines, and important factories.” Trade unions are applauded, strikes 
are permitted (with qualifications), and although the minimum wage, 
with other necessary reforms, is described as an open question and not 
an integral part of the Catholic social policy, yet we are told that in 
practice the principle of “* family wages ” has been generally accepted 
by Catholics since 1891. We have already had occasion to draw atten- 
tion to the progressive character of the programme of social reform to 
which many Catholics here and abroad were becoming adherents. 
Their repudiation of the theory of classical Socialism is considerably 
less important than their acceptance of the proposals of modern 
Socialists. 


THE CITY 


NE fresh complication after another is becoming 
revealed as a result of the failure of the big specu- 
lator in Canadian stocks ; but as these have all been 

foreseen, they are not causing any real disturbance to the 
markets. The whole thing is very unpleasant. Fortu- 
nately, however, it has little effect upon Canada itself. On 
the whole, markets have been firmer. The number of 
Russian issues which are coming forward is marked. The 
political position in Russia is far from settled, but the loans 
of the Government and the big cities are safe enough. 
Holders of the Russian Government 4} per Cent. Loan, 
which can be sold at about 994, would do well to sell and 
reinvest in the new Russian Railway 44 per Cent. Loan, 
offered at 93, which has just as good security. The best of 
the bunch is undoubtedly the forthcoming City of Kieff 
5 per Cent. Loan at 96, the value of the city’s assets being 
remarkable. 
* * * 


There are only two oil companies’ shares which it is safe 
to buy, and these are the two allied companies known as the 
Royal Dutch and the Shell Transpert. The report of the 
latter company, whose shares have been frequently recom- 
mended in these notes, is now out, and more than justifies 
the favourable opinion expressed. The dividend is increased 
from 30 per cent. to 35 per cent., and the profit, after 
deducting management expenses, depreciation, etc., is 
£1,535,065, as against £1,140,832 a year ago. The company 
is not itself a producer of oil, but, together with the Royal 
Dutch Company, owns the capital of, and controls, enormous 
companies which do produce that commodity—in par- 
ticular, the Anglo-Sa*.on Petroleum Co. and the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij, from which it receives dividends. 
The balance sheets of those two companies are published, 
and show that siace their inception they have written off no 
less than £5,°08,000 for depreciation. The company’s 
interests used to lie almost wholly in the East, but have now 
become worl i-wide, and it now supplies a large proportion of 
European requirements. There are two ways of looking at 
the real value of the shares. On the basis of the dividend 
now distributed the shares at their present price of about 
5} yield £7 1s. 6d. per cent., and, therefore, appear worth 
fully 6 ; but, seeing that the company has a reserve fund of 
£3,900,000 and other huge undisclosed reserves, the assets 
represented by each share must be considerably in excess of 
the figure named. 

* * * 


It is interesting to note how various Governments are 
beginning to concern themselves with the oil supply. The 
fact is that the world has now reached a stage when people 
are becoming aware of the stupidity from the national point 
of view of allowing national resources and sources of power 
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to be squandered in the hunt for private gain, and as fresh 
inventions give value to natural resources which have not 
yet fallen wholly into the hands of private enterprise, the 
State or city, in most countries, tends cither at once itself 
to acquire control, or grants limited concessions only, 
under severe restrictions. This is happening almost every- 
where with water-power, and now the same trend is dis- 
cernible in the case of petroleum. Quite recently some 
large petroleum deposits were discovered in the Argentine, 
and the Government at once declared them State property, 
and is taking pains itself to work the deposits, and to allow 
only portions to be worked by private enterprise, and these 
under strict regulations and a reservation for the State of a 
share in the profits. 
* * * 

The British Government’s deal in connection with oil in 
Persia is fresh in everyone’s recollection, and although the 
wisdom of controlling oil deposits in a foreign country 
within the Russian sphere of operations is open to grave 
doubt, the fact that even the British Government should 
follow the line of State ownership in this direction is signifi- 
cant. For quite another set of reasons the German Govern- 
ment has brought forward a petroleum monopoly Bill which 
is still more interesting, for it represents the struggle of an 
empire against the Standard Oil monopoly, which furnishes 
91 per cent. of Germany’s imports of this article. The strange 
thing is that parties usually opposed to the extension of 
the activities of the State in the industrial world are sup- 
porting this measure. One reason for this is that the 
Standard Oil Company, after having disposed of its prin- 
cipal German competitors, commenced to supply consumers 
direct ; and to protect the wholesale and retail trades the 
German Government proposes to form a petroleum mono- 
poly, to be worked through a company which it shall abso- 
lutely control, and in the profits of which it shall share, to 
import and distribute the oil supply of the country. The 
Socialists, by the way, have opposed this Bill, but that was 
on matters of detail, and by reason of their opposition 
important alterations have already been made. The 
difficulties in the way of the Government are immense, and 
it remains to be seen whether the Bill will become law, and, 
if so, whether it will work out successfully, for the Standard 
Oil Company know full well that Germany is the key to the 
European market in their commodity, and that if the 
Government there successfully beats them, other Govern- 
ments will soon follow its example. In Germany itself it is 
recognised that numerous industries are gradually becoming 
dominated by trusts in such a way that the State will have 
to take them over; and on this account the adoption of 
the company form, with complete control and profit partici- 
pation reserved to the Government, by both the German 
and British Governments in connection with the oil supply, 
is of great interest, and its results should be closely watched. 

* * a 

All the reliable correspondence that I have seen from 
America of late urges strongly the desirability of purchasing 
good American bonds and stocks at present prices. It is 
many years since the stock markets there have been so 
slack, and also a long time since security prices have remained 
at a low level for so lengthy a period. It is true that there 
are causes for the depression. Business generally is very 
slack. For the first time for many years the value of 
American imports has exceeded that of the exports, and 
during the past few weeks Europe—and Germany in par- 
ticular—has sold large quantities of stocks back to America, 
which probably accounts for the continued low range of 
prices. On the other hand, it is urged, the crop prospects 





have hardly ever been as good at this time of the year ; and, 


the Stock Exchange always discounting future events, it 
is about time the tide turned. In addition to the Southern 
Pacific Convertible 5 per cent. Bonds, the Common Stock 
of the same company, the 4} per cent. Convertible Bonds of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the 5 per cent. 
Adjustment Bonds of the Seaboard Line, which have from 
time to time been recommended in these notes, the Great 
Northern Railroad (U.S.A.) Preferred Stock (really Ordinary 
Stock, for this company have no Common Stock), and the 
Missouri Pacific and Norfolk and Western Common Stocks 
should be good to buy at present prices, for American 
railroads look like having turned the corner, and the Govern- 
ment is likely to ensure honest management of all the big 


railroads in future. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Brazilian Traction, Light and Power.—This is one of Dr. F.S. Pearson's 
creations. Under this title he consolidated three established and suc- 
cessful companies—the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light and Power, the 
Sao Paulo Tramway, Light and Power, and the Sao Paulo Electric Co., 
with a capital of $120,000,000, of which all but $6,000,000 is issued. 
Dr. Pearson is president. As a financier, there are those ready to con- 
demn anything with which he is connected. The same remark applies 
to Sir W. Mackenzie, the chairman. But during the worst period 
known to Brazil in fourteen years, the Brazilian Traction certainly 
appears to have done creditably. The accounts for eighteen months 
ending December, 1913, show an income of $11,500,000, say $7,680,000 
per annum. It pays 6 per cent. on its Preferred and Common stock, 
and has a balance of $3,012,000. The subsidiaries have their own 
reserves, which they have used on development work. This is all very 
satisfactory, but what with extensions, subways, and possible increase 
in motor *bus competition, holders of common stock should consider 
the effect of new capital issues seriously. They are sure to come. 

Albert E. Reed & Co. (Paper makers).—The demand for paper is 
enormous and increasing. In fact, any well-managed company in this 
trade is bound to succeed. The United States’ timber supply is fast 
disappearing, whilst their need is growing. Americans look to Canada 
more and more for their pulp and paper. Many British paper firms 
draw their supplies from Canada, and Albert E. Reed is among them. 
In 1907 they formed a company, which acquired nearly 4,000 acres in 
Newfoundland. This company now produces some 100 tons of pulp 
per day. With these favourable conditions the present company is able 
to pay 10 per cent. (for the ninth year in succession), to put aside 
£5,000 per annum to the reserve fund—now £55,000, and this year to 
place £25,000 to a special reserve in respect of its investments. Never- 
theless, the amount carried forward is nearly £25,000 lower at £50,000, 
for the Maidstone mill was burnt down and 1,500 tons of pulp destroyed, 
the loss being only “ fairly covered ” by insurance. Profits, of course, 
were “ seriously affected,”’ but as the surplus carried forward is equiva- 
lent to nearly two years’ dividends on both Preferred and Ordinary 
shares, we do not anticipate any “cut” in the ordinary rate for the 
current year. 


American Thread Co.—The Federal Court has ordered the dissolution 
of this Trust on the now familiar ground of “ restraint of trade.” 
International trading interests are involved, for practically all the 
common stock is held by the English Sewing Cotton Co., and J. & P. 
Coats own 100,000 Preference shares. As the famous Glasgow firm 
hold a very large bluck of the English Sewing Cotton Co.’s shares, the 
community of interest is obvious. We have, in fact, a gigantic com- 
bination of English and American firms against the rest of the trade, 
the chief opposing firm being located in Germany. In view of the fact 
that the English company (after carrying the matter to the House of 
Lords) has to pay income tax on its revenue derived from the American 
company, it is considered probable that the latter company will be 
registered under British laws, and a way thus be found out of the 
difficulty created by the decision of the Federal Court. 


British Electric Traction.—Nothing can alter the bitter disappoint- 
ment this company has been to its supporters, but the outlook for the 
future is gradually improving. Its palmy days were round 1901-2, 
when Ordinary shareholders received 9 per cent., but for the past eight 
years they have had no dividend. The reorganisation of capital account 
carried out in 1911 did nothing to reduce the nominal value. The 
directors propose now to do the logical thing. They will cut down the 
capital, and then probably the investments will be written down to 
a figure which will stop the annual drain on the profits for depreciation 
purposes. Otherwise, the Preferred Ordinary and the Ordinary shares 
will see no dividend for the next decade. The gross profit for the year 
to March 31st, 1914, shows an increase of £15,000 at £226,000, but 
most of this increase has gone in higher working expenses. The 6 pet 
cent. Cumulative Preference dividend is duly met, and the 7 per cent. 
non-Cumulative Preference stock get 3} per cent. against 3 per cent. for 
the previous year. The directors are showing enterprise and share- 
holders should consider sympathetically the proposals about to be put 
before them. 
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Special attention is devoted in 
this week’s issue (June 13) to 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Leading Article : 
Some Aspects of the Growth 
of National and Local 
Expenditure 


Reviews under the following headings :— 


THE LAND: NOTES AND 
INQUIRIES. 


Economic Notes on English Agricultural Wages— 
The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land 
—The Land: The Report of the Land Inquiry 
Committee. Vol. IJ. Urban. 


FOREIGN VIEWS. 


Political Economy—Where and Why Public Owner- 
ship has Failed—The Economic Synthesis: A Study 
of the Laws of Income. 


MODERN IDEAS. 


National Guilds: An Inquiry into the Wage System 
and a Way Out—The Dangers of Democracy—Clear 
Thinking : or, An Englishman’s Creed. 


HISTORY. 


Social Work in London, 1869-1912: A History of 
the Charity Organisation Society—An Economic 
History of Russia. 

Etc. etc. 





Next week's issue (June 20) will containa FICTION SUPPLEMENT. 
Special attention will also be devoted to Travel, Discovery & Sport. 





Every Friday. Price Sixpence. 





SPECIMEN COPY AND DETAILS OF FORTH- 
COMING SUPPLEMENTS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 























A West-country Correspondent wriles :— 
** A copy of your Supplement to THE NEW 
STATESMAN, dated May 30th, has come 
into my hands. I am much interested in this 
and should be glad to see a copy of your 
paper. If you will let me know the sub- 
scription terms I will probably subscribe.” 


G, Letters in similar terms arrive 
after the publication of every 
Supplement issued with THE 
NEW STATESMAN, and taken 
together they indicate the existence 
of a much bigger public ready to 
welcome the paper than the 
directors of the journal originally 
anticipated. 


@, This public is widely distributed 
not only throughout Great Britain, 
but over the English-speaking 
world, and it naturally takes time 
and effort to bring the paper under 
their notice. Regular readers can 
give us very valuable help both by 
calling the attention of their friends 
to forthcoming Supplements and 
by handing on used copies, where 
these are not filed, to possible new 
readers. 


G. The Dramatic Supplement to 
be published with the issue of June 
27th will have a specially wide 
appeal. It will contain contri- 
butions by G. Bernard Shaw, 
Granville Barker, William Archer, 
Desmond MacCarthy, Roger Fry 
and others. Copies may be ordered 
in advance either from the news- 
agent or direct from The Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 























Advertisement Rates: 


PER PAGE—EIGHT GUINEAS, and pro rata. 
Per Inch, Eight Shillings. Special Positions, 10 Gns. per page. 


FINANCE. Per Page. 
Reports - - - : - £10 Ios. 
MEETINGS - - - - - £12 12s. 
ProsPECTUSES - - - - £Zt§ 15s. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments, 10d. per line (12 lines 
per inch). 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, 
One Penny per Word (Minimum 30 Words). 


Latest Day for “ Copy "—-WEDNESDAY. 


All communications should be addressed to Tut Manacer, 10, Great Queen St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 








ROBERT BOYLE. 
A BIOGRAPHY. By Flora Masson. 
7s. 6d. net. With Frontispiece Portrait. 
Miss Masson has here written a most interesting account of the 
life and work of the great Irishman, the natural philosopher and 
chemist, who was described by Addison as ‘‘an honour to his 
country, and a more diligeat as well as successful inquirer into the 
works of nature than any other nation has ever produced.'’ Boyle 
sat on the first council of the Royal Society, in the foundation of 
which he took a leading part, 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
NEW BOOK 
6s. MISALLIANCE. 
Containing also FANNY’S FIRST PLAY. THE DARK LADY 
OF THE SONNETS. With a Preface on PARENTS and 
CHILDREN. 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM. 
Being the Eighth Series of “ Shelburne Essays.” 
5s. net. By Paul Elmer More. 














‘*Mr. More impresses the present reviewer deeply with the scope and pene- 
tration of his cri ical work . . . and the accuracy of his craftsmanship, the 
reassuring confidence with which he gives his judgments.""—The Atheneum. 

“The present volume, the eighth, is in some respects the most remarkable of 
all. It expresses the real gist of the critic's thought and fundamental ‘drift’ of 
his mind.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: ‘'The most generally useful 
book upon the war that we have seen. . Itshould be read by all who 
study modern war and history.’ 

The Times says: ‘‘ The book is certainly one of the most informative 
which has appeared,”’ 

By Lieut-Colonel Reginald Rankin, F.R.G.S., 


Special War Correspondent for the Times with the 
15s. net. Balgarian Forces. With Maps and Illustrations. 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS. 
7s. 6d. net. By Arthur Moore. 


‘He writes brilliantly . . . Few writers have ever caught so well as 
Mr. Moore the atmosphere of the East, and few observers have ever 
been able to penetrate the Eastern character so clearly and to describe 
it so vividly . . . must be read ., . The whole book thrills with life 
and thought.’’—The Observer. 


A NOTABLE LIFE’S WORK IN THE FAR EAST. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN. 
By Dr. Dugald Christie and Mrs.Christie. 


8s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 

“*A deeply moving book... . / 4 droll story is told of this romantic period 
which vividly illustrates the situation . Captivating from beginning to end, 
besides being a good book of reference.""—The Manchester Guardian 


And the IMPERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS BACON. 
16s. net. By Edward George Harman, C.B. 
The book contains much new matt-r of great historical interest, the 
most novel and important perhaps being in the interpretations which 
the author gives of the principal characters in the ‘* Fzrie Queene.”’ 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY. 


6s. net. By Wassily Kandinskv 
Translated from the German with an Introduction by M. T. H. 
SADLER. With 9 plates in half-tone, 10 woodcuts by the Author, 
and 3 diagrams. 
“T recommend it to all those who are doubtful as to the sincerity of 
the leaders of the latest art movements . . . the book (it is excellently 
translated) deserves study as the seripus work ofa single-minded artist.’ 


—SOLOMON EAGLE, in the New Statesman. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY (7/6 net). 2nd &dition. 
Revised and with a new preface H. Wickham Steed. 
by the Author. 


THE HOUSE OF CECIL (lIllus., 10/6 net). G. R. Dennis. 


ELIZABETH & MARY STUART (lllus., 10/6 net). 
Frank A. Mumby. 









































SAINT AUGUSTIN (7/6 net). 


Louis Bertrand. 
a 








THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS. 
By A. Wyatt Tilby. 


Large Crown 8vo. Each volume sold separately. 
Volume VI. completing the Series now ready. 


SOUTH AFRICA (1486-1913). (7/6 net.) 


“Readers who have followed Mr. Tilby thus far on his great enterprise 
have no doubt perceived that we have in him a young historian of an old and 
excellent school. His story has an ample movement; it does not concern itself 
with meticulous points proper to the antiquarian, but deals with great events and 
wide realms of time and space. He has the faculty for what might be called 
historical architecture . . he has told no less a story than that of the 
colonising and governing activities of the English-speaking race outside the 
United Kingdom. . . In such a task—a vast and original enterprise—the 
explorer who started without adequate plan would have hopelessly jost himself 
and his readers, and what we admire chiefly in this work is the masculine and 
vigorous maaoner in which it is plotted out—the strength and sufficiency of the 
ribs and bony framework of the book, which gives symmetry and shapeliness to 
the whole.""—The Morning Post. 


Other Volumes in this Series. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763. (4/6 net.) 
BRITISH INDIA, 1600-1828. (4/6 net.) 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1763-1867. (6/- net.) 
BRITAIN IN THE TROPICS, 1527-1910. (6/- net. ) 
AUSTRALASIA, 1688-1911. (6/- net. 





GOOD AND BAD TRADE. 


6s. net. By R. G. Hawtrey 





‘* A fresh, attractive and indeed brilliant handling of a subject that in 
concrete form interests, or should interest, everyone.’ 
The Manchester Guardian. 


THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL. 
10s. 6d. net. By C. K. Hobson, M.A., F.S.S. 
Shaw Research Student of the L.S. of E. and P.S. 

‘* The Export of Capital” by Mr. C. K. Hobson is a study of the 
causes and effects of foreign investment from the foreign standpoint. 
The author also traces the history of foreign investments. and 
examines the export of capital from Great Britain statistically, 
showing the relation of the movement to trade and employment. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: a Financial 
and Commercial Survey. 
6s. net. By W. R. Lawson. 


Chairman of the Railway Shareholders’ Association. 


‘On railway matters Mr. Lawson is an expert. We would add that 
no man is better fitted to conduct this review than Mr. Lawson. 
A valuable addition to railway literature.'’—The Financial News. 


By the Author of “ THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET.” 


‘*One of the most attractive volumes I have met this great while." 


VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD. 


4s. 6d. net. 

‘*T liked especially the author's happy gift of filling his pages with a 
holiday atmosphere ; there is, indeed, so much fresh air and sunshine in 
them that the sympathetic reader will emerge feeling mentally bronzed. 
Nor does Mr. Bashford lack an agreeable humour of phase. << eS 
am delighted to read all about it.'’’—Punch, 




















“Here is a book 


ON MONEY AND OTHER ESSAYS 
4s. 6d. net. By G. S. Street 





to spend pleasant hours with a companion, a friendly critic, and coun- 
sellor, whose wit is unforced, whose laughter kind, whose views are those 
of (in the true sense of the word) a man of the world.’’—Daily Mail. 

A New Novel ie wW. E. Norris. 


Author of ‘‘ The Square Peg,’’ ‘* Pauline,"’ etc. 


BARBARA AND COMPANY. 


2nd ECITION NOW READY 
Ss IRI R A M (Indian Revolutionist). 


6s. A Transcript from Life (1907-1910). 
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